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INTRODUCTION. 





Tue public attention has of Jate been so much directed to our 
Kast Indian possessions, that any particulars concerning that 
portion of the globe may probably find a welcome from the 
veneral reader. It is under this impression that the following 
Letters are offered to the public. They were written during the 
years 1836, 37, 38, and 39, by a young married lady, who had 
accompanied her husband to Madras for the first time, and they 
are (with the necessary omission of family details) printed 
verbatim from the originals. This will account for some abrupt- 
ness of transition, and also fur a colloquial familiarity of style, 
which might easily have been remedied if it had not been thought 
more advisable to give the correspondence in its genuine unso- 
phisticated state. 

Those who open the volume with an expectation of finding 
details relative to the wars and vicissitudes which have lately 
excited universal interest will be disappointed, as the writer 
quitted India in 1840. Neither did she devote much attention 
tu public affairs, though she occasionally notices the apprehen- 
sions and opinions that were prevalent at the time. But first 
impressions, when they occur incidentally in a familiar narrative, 
are amusing, and may sometimes be useful: such, indeed, con- 
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stitute the ehief feature in these Letters. The reader will also 
find in them many traits of national character ; and some deserip- 
tions of the Author's intercourse with the natives of Hindostan. 
and of the endeavours in whieh she shared to improve their 
condition. 

It is proper to observe that, whenever European indiyidials 
are mentioned, fictitious names have been assigned to them, aud 
other precautions taken tu prevent the personal application of 
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LETTER THE FIRST. 


Bay of Biscay, August 17th. 
T brary now, in hopes of meeting a ship, to tell you our histo 
ries. This is the first day To ohave been well enough to write; 
and Tam not very steady yet, as you may perceive, but still we 
are all exceedingly well for the Bay of Biscay. 

We have persuaded my brother Frank to go with us as far as 
Madeira, and take his chance of finding a homeward-bound 
slip. 

The Captain says he never had so smooth a passage, but there 
is a good deal of swell here. The wind allows of our passing 
outside the roughest part of this unfortunate Bay, which is a 
very preat advantage. 

Mrs. M Was quite right In advising us to take the round- 
house. There is much more air than in the lower cabins, and 
the noises do not annoy me at all, Weall go to bed at nine 
o'clock, so that it is no hardship to be awakened at five.  Cer- 
tainty. the first morning, When IT woke, there did seem to be as 
quaint a combination and succession of noises as could well be 
Imagined, Digs, dogs, poultry, cow, cats, sheep, all in) concert 
at sunrise, Then the nursery noises: Major O'Brien twittering 
to his baby—the baby squealing—the nurse singing and squall- 
ing to it—the mamma coving to it. Then the cuddy noises 
all the servants quarrelling for their clothes, &c. dc. So on till 
breahfast-time. 

T was too sich to Jangh then, and T am used to it now. Then, 
when T was as sick and cross as possible, in came my Trish maid 
Freeman with a great plate of beefsteak and potatoes. I ex- 
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claimed in despair at the very sight of it, “Oh, what zs all that 
for? O dear me!”—“ Sure, it’s for you to ate, ma’am.”—* Eat ! 
I can’t eat.”-—" Oh, you must ate it all, ma’am: you’ve no no- 
tion how well you would be if you would only ate hearty!” Ter 
cramming was a great bore, but she cured me by it. Frank is 
nearly mad: he is in such raptures with everything on board, I 
think he will end by turning ship’s surgeon. The first night his 
hammock was slung under the doctor’s. The poor doctor ong 
plained to me in the mormng how very odd it was he could n 

keep his cot steady,-- he had been swinging about, he said, all 
night. Irank confided to me privately the reason, riz. that the 
doctor Jookhed so tempting over his head, he could not. resist 
swinging him at every opportunity. Tlowever, neat night he 
was found ont, for the doctor peeped over the top of his cot and 
caught him in the fact; and when Mr. Darke, the second mate, 
came into the cabin, poor Dr. Lowe exclaimed, Were, Darke! 
IT could not imagine why To could not keep my cot steady all 
night, and at last 1 looked over the top, when J found. this 





precious fellow swinging me!” 

Our passengers are Mr. and Mrs. Wilde (he is going to St. 
Helena as Chief Justice: they go with us to the Cape, and there 
wait for a homeward-bound ship to take them to St. Helena) ; 
—the O' Briens ;— Miss Shields, good humoured and lively, yoing 
out as a missionary y- - Miss Knight, sick and solemn ;—several 
Trish girls apparently on their promotion; - Mr. Harvey, who 
plays chess, and takes care of his flowers: he has them in an 
hermetically sealed glass case, which he is taking to the Cape ; 
—a number of hitherto unnamed gentlemen, who sit down to 
eat and drink, and rise up ta play ;—one or two pretty boys, 
who saunter about with Lord Byron in hand ;—and Mr. Stevens, 
the missionary, who is good and gentle, but so sick that we have 
not yet made much acquaintance: he is getting better, and talks 
of reading the service neat Sunday. 

August 23rd. Fuxcuau.—Here we are ou shore again, in 
this beautiful Madeira, and all excessively thankful and happy to 
be out of our ship, though it is very hot on shore, compared with 
the real sea air: it has been quite cold at sea, Our chief em- 
ployment just now is eating figs and grapes, and planning our 
excursions for to-morrow. We have been landed about an hour, 
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and are to remain here till Thursday. Frank is gone to the 
consul to get a passport, and inquire about a ship to take him 
home. Weare grown pretty well used to the life on board ship. 
Everybody is good-natured and civil. Captain Faulkner is our 
chief crony, but we are all good friends. I am beginning greatly 
to enjoy some parts of our sea-life, especially the bright blue 
water, and the bright yellow moonlight,—such colours as no 
shoregoing people ever saw. 

August 25th.— Madeira is very lively, very like Lucca: the 
country, and the heat, and the people, are Italy over again, We 
have just been to visit a convent here. ‘There is not much to be 
seen. The nuns spoke to us through a double grating and sold 
us flowers. Nobody is allowed to see the inside of the convent. 
They spoke nothing but Portuguese. They came to me, chirping, 
and ashing me to talk to them, and to tell them something ; but, 
unluckily, though I could understand what they said to me, I 
could not answer a word ; so we were obliged to be content with 
nodding and bobbing, and Jooking friendly at each other. We 
have taken some beautiful rides and gathered nosegays of wild 
flowers—heliotropes, roses, fuchsias, and every variety of gera- 
niums. To-night we go on beard again, leaving Frank here to 
find his way home by the first ship. We shall be very anxious to 
hear his adventures: I am afraid be may be obliged to go round 
by Lisbon, for no English ship is expected just at present. The 
Captain has sent his summons for us, so I must say ‘ Good-bye.” 
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LETTER THE SECOND. 


August 29th, Lat. 29° N., Lon. 234° W. 

Tue Captain has just told us that he expects to pass a ship every 
ay, so we are all setting to work getting our letters ready, a3 
he only allows five minutes for sealing and sending off} TT hope, 
hy the time you receive this letter, Frank will have arrived 
safely at home, and not the worse for his journey, Pray make 
him write to me directly ; To shall be quite uneasy nll [hear 
from him, for we left him at Madeira quite tgnorant of what his 
plans might be.  Evervbody on board was very sorry to lose 
him, and they all sing his praises with much good taste. 

Weare now entering the 'Propies, and the weather is stil] 
cool, owing to the constant breeze. We have had no calms, but 
on amaverage have made about one fiundred and. fifty miles in 
the twenty-four hours. T suspect T shall never get over the sea- 
siekness in reugh weather, and Toalmost give up the hope of 
employing inyself, for T really can do nothing ; but as long as I 
heep quiet, and do not interrupt my idleness, fam much better. 
‘Towards evening, like all other sea-sick people. P grow very 
brisk, and can walk the quarter-deck, and chirp with anybody. 
Qur chief adventures since we left Madeira have been the sieht 
of flying-fish and porpoises, To omade a good many sketches at 
Madeira, but eannot work much towards finishing them. T have 
learnt two or three ‘Tamul verbs. and read different bits of dif- 
ferent books—made the Captain teach me now and then a little 
geography, and the first mate a little astronomy-- finished Mel- 
ville’s ‘University Sermons'—chatted with our fellow -passenvers 
—and that is all Phave done; and in fact that is the way most 
of the ladies spend their time on board ship. We are too uncom. 
turtable to be industrious, and too much interrupted and unsettled 
to be busy. 

September 3rd.— We are beginning to ve aware of our Jati- 
tude. The trade-winds have left us, and we have a strong sus. 
picion of a calm coming on; but. unluckily. calm does not 
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mean smooth, for the rocking and rolling are just as bad as 
when we had plenty of wind. The thermometer now stands at 
7S” in the day, and higher, I should think, in the night; but our 
cabin is certainly the coolest of any, and I have not yet found 
the heat unbearable. The gentlemen are all * rigged Tropical,” 
with their collars turned down, and small matters of neckcloths ; 
—setisly Gauys some of them turn out! The very sea looks 
tepid, and goes past with a lazy roll, as if it was too languid to 








carry us on. 

We live in hopes of catching a shark: one was seen this 
morning, but he was too cunning for us. We are also on the 
Jooh-out for an albatross. When we first sailed, all the gentle- 
men protested against the horror of ever shooting an albatross, 
and quoted the Ancient Mariner at every opportunity ; but since 
the Ist of September, the recollections of the shooting scasou 
have preatly softened down the sentiment, and they are now 
ready for all the albatrosses that may make their appearance. 
They say * they think that old fellow of Coleridge’s must have 
been a horrid bore.” We passed the Cape de Veid Islands the 
day before yesterday, but did not go on shore. They are not 
inuch of a sight. 

September 9th. — Yesterday we overtook a ship going to New 
South Wales, filled with settlers and live stock. A good many 
of our gentlemen went on board, and brought back miserable 
accounts of the discomforts of the ship compared with ours. 
This slap (the ** Wave’) left: England before us, but we over- 
take all the ships. Mr. Kenrick, our first mate, says he thinks 
Ae should feel quite mortified at being in a ship which let others 
pass her, but he supposes it is all habit! The “ Wave” had 
felt a good deal of bad weather from going inside the Cape de 
Verd Islands, instead of outside, as we did, Captain mays 
he never settles his course till he sees how the weather promises ; 
and tha time he thought the outside would be best—which 
we all consider very clever of our shipper. At night we had a 
show of fireworks, that the two ships might know each other’s 
places: it was really very pretty. We, being magnificent, sent 
up two blue-lights and two skyrockets: the blue-lights were 
the bat; it lgoked as if the whole coneern—ship, sails, and sea 
—were playing at snap-dragon: altogether it was the best ad- 
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venture we have had. JI contrived to creep forward to see it, 
but I have been ill and keeping to my cabin lately. I sit with 
the door open, which gives me plenty of air: and if I spy any 
of the ladies looking neighbourly, as if they thought of ‘ sitting 
with me,” I just shut my eyes, which answers as well as “ sport- 
ing my oak,” and does not exclude the air; but they must think 
I get plenty of sleep! 

September 24th.—Yesterday, at three o’clock in the morning, 
we came up with a French brig bound from Madagascar to Rio. 
She was, as the sailors said,“ A most beautiful little craft!” 
and looked to great advantage in the moonlight: T put my head 
out of the port to admire her and listen to the conversation, 
little suspecting her real character; but neat morning the ship- 
per told us there was no doubt she was a piratical slaver, and 
that, if we had been a ship of war, we should have stopped and 
examined her; but we are not strong enough for such adven- 
tures, 50 she and her poor slaves are gone on. Next morning 
we saw two whales playing in the waters, swimming, blowing, 
jumping, turning head over heels, and pleasuring themselves, 
as if they had been minnows. 

October 1st.—-News of « homeward-bound ship in the distance, 
so I must get ready. 
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LETTER THE TIIRD. 


TO HER YOUNGER BROTHER. 


I[lerewiti you will receive a full, true, and particular account 
of the ceremony of shaving on crossing the Line, which you are 
requested to communicate to “ Master Frank,” whose absence 
Was most particularly regretted on the occasion. The night 
before, we heard some one call out that a sail was in sight, upon 
Which T serambled out on deck in the greatest possible hurry, 
in hopes of an opportunity of sending a letter to Mamma, When 
I got out, all the officers began to laugh at me, and I found that 
the announcement was merely some of the ‘Tritons informing 
Neptune of the arrival of our ship. About an hour afterwards, 
a ‘Triton suddenly appeared on the quarter-deck, dressed up in 
oil-cloth and rags, and bits of rope, &ec. &e , bringing a letter 
from Neptune to the Captain, and waiting for an answer. 

The Captain read the letter aloud: it was very civil, saying 
how happy Neptune was to see the Captain again, and that he 
would come on board at one o’clock next day, and have the 
pleasure of introducing amy of the youngsters to his dominions : 
he condoled with the ladies who had been suffering from sea- 
sickness, and hoped to have the honour of seeing them all in the 
morning. 

The Captain sent his compliments in return, with a cordial 
Invitation to Neptune for the next day, only begging that he 
would use the youngsters very civilly. 

Triton then took a glass of grog and made his bow. Thena 
lighted tar-barrel was sent off from the ship, supposed to be 
Triton’s boat going off, and the first mate lighted him home with 
blue-lights and skyrockets. Altogether it had a very fine 
effect. Next morning the usual tricks were played on the 
novices. QOne young midshipman was up before light “ to look 
out for the Line.” Another saw it, as well he might, a hair 
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having been put inside his telescope. Another declared he felt 
the bunt of the Line at the moment we crossed it. When I 
‘ame out T beheld a great sail stretched across the deck, Just in 
front of the main-mast, so that we could see nothing, except that 
on the other side of it there was an immense slop oozing out 
from something, and in front was written “ Neptune’s original 
easy shaving-shop.” At the appointed time the sale was hauled 
away, and we saw all the coutrivaneces. At the starboard pang. 
way there was a sail hung across two masts, stretched from. the 
bulwark to the Jone-boat,so as to make a great bag, filled about 
four or five feet deep with water: there was also a ladder by 
which to help the victims inon one side, but nothing to help them 
outon the other, Ou the other side of the ship were all Nep- 
tune’s party, hallooing and bawling with speaking-trumpets, 
Neptune himself was not a bad figure. Face and legs painted 
black and white, and dressed up a da Guy, with oil-cloth and 
bits of rope and varn hanging on cach side of his head. He sat 
In his car with his wife and daughter, who were merely dressed 
upan gowns aud bonnets begeed of the maids. The car was 
drawn by eight Pritons with pamted legs, and black horns on 
their heads, Neptune was accompanied by his secretary, his 
doctor, and dis dear, who was, by far, the best of the set, dressed 
In sheepeskins, and held by two “Pritons, 

We were ill on the poop, to be out of the way of the mess ; 
and all the gentlemen who lad: trot crossed the Line before had 
taken care to dress couformably, in jerseys and trowsers, and no 
stockings, Presently all the party came aft, and Neptune and 
the Captain had a conversavion concerning the news of the ship 
and Neptune's own private history. tt Plow are you off for 
fish, Mr. Neptune rt Very badly. indeed, sir: T?ve had 
nothing these two months but a bit of an old) soldier who was 
thrown overboard ; and he was so tough Teould not eat hum.” 
Bear began to growl Can't you heep that beast quiet 77" said 
Neptune, ‘Tritons tugged atbear. Bear sprawled and flounced, 
hnockead down two men, all rolling in the slop together; at last 
Tritons tugged bear into order. The Captain desired Neptune 
ta proceed to business: so the bear wot into the sail, that 
being his domain, in order to duch the vietims. The barber 
brought out his razor and shaving-pot, which were an old saw and 
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a tar-brush, and established himself on the top of the lad- 
der; the doctor at the bottom, with a box of tar-pills and a 
smelling-bottle, with the cork stuck full of pins; and all the 
Tritons with buckets of water in their hands. The two first 
mates went upon deck * to see fair play,” as Twas told. Of 
course, fair play is always a jewel, but in the present case it proved 
rather a rough diamond; for before many minutes were over 
Mr. Darke had a bucket of water in his hands, as bard at work 
as anybody ; and Mr. Kenrick was mounted on the top of the 
hay, working a water-pipe in full play. Then a Triton came on 
the poop to summon down the passengers, and began with Cap- 
tain Faulkner. 

As soon as he got on deck they received hin with buckets 
of water, and hunted him up the ladder and into the bear’s domi- 
nions. They had orders not to shave the gentlemen, only to 
duck them, which hurt nobody. Then came a scuffle between 
ecntleman and bear, which ended by both going under water 
together, Then bear’s work was done, and gentleman had to 
scramble out how he could, people being stationed on the other 
side with buckets of water, ‘\ a dissuading of the victim :” how- 
ever. he got free at last, and was quite ready to help drown all 
the others, as their turn came round, Young Temple managed 
best: he was so strong and active that the great bear (who was 
the most powerful man in the ship) could not get him under the 
water at all; but he hicked the barber down the ladder, and then, 
in spite of the water-pipe playing in his face, sprang on to the 
bear's back, ike a monkey, and with one more leap cleared bear, 
bath, and buckets, and was in the midst of the liberated party, 
ready to take his share of the fan without having been touched 
by anybody. After they had settled all the stranger gentlemen, 
they took the midshipmen, and then the sailors. The gentlemen 
and midshipmen were all very good sport, but the sailors grew 
rather suvage with each other, and especially when they came to 
shaving with tar and their rusty saw. The end of all was 
Samson: Samson is a very little boy, who had a name of his 
own when he came on board, but it is quite forgotten now, and 
he is always calied Samson, because he is +o small and weak. 
They shaved him very gently and good-naturedly, holding him 
on their knees, as the monkey did Gulliver, and then bathed him, 
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and handed him over from one to another just like a baby: the 
poor little thing, partly frightened and partly amused, looked as 
if he scarcely knew whether to laugh or to cry; so he did both. 
This was the whole concern, I think. 

We have seen plenty of whales and shoals of porpoises, and 
caught four albatrosses. They catch them by jrshing with a line 
and a bait: the albatross comes peering at the bait in hopes of 
its being a fish, entangles himselfin the line, and is drawn on deck 
quite easily, unhurt: when they are on deck they look about them 
and squall: they are rather stupid: they will not eat, but snap 
at anybody who is civil to them. They patter about with their 
great web feet, and seem to like to watch what is going on, but 
they are not really tame, only stupid: they are about the size of 
a large turkey, and have very long bills; some are all grey, but 
the largest are white and grey: they are rather handsome birds. 
Three of those we caught were set at liberty, but one was killed, 
to be stuffed. Toam trying to get some of his feathers for 
Frank. Do not forget you promised to write to me. Be sure 
and send me off a letter as soon as ever you have taken your 
degree, for T shall be most particularly anxious to hear of that 
vrand event. 

Tell me everything you can about all at home. The more 
trifles and the Jess worth telling they seem to you, the more valu- 
able to me at such a distance. 
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LETTER THE FOURTH. 


October 6th. 


YESTERDAY we arrived at Tristan d’Acunha: very few ships 
touch there, on account of its being out of the way; but occa- 
sionally, as was the case with us, the wind allows of it, and cood- 
natured shippers are glad when it so happens, on account of the 
poor Robinson Crusoes who live there. 

Tristan d’Acunha is an extinet volcano, so steep that if seems 
to rise perpendicularly from the sea: the Captain told me it was 
eight thousand feet high. Jt is almost a bare rock, but here and 
there are patches of ground which can be cultivated. In Bona- 
parte’s time, Lord Castlereagh took a fancy that the French 
might make it useful as an intermediate point of communication 
with St. Helena: sailors say it was an absurd notion, for that the 
winds and currents make it impossible for any ship to sail from 
the one island to the other. Wowever, Lord C. established a 
corporal and party of soldiers to take care of the island. When 
all fear of Boney was over, they were sent for home ; but some of 
them had grown so fond of their desert island, that they begged 
leave to remain, and here they have been these twenty years— 
Corporal Glass, now styled the Governor, and five of his men, 
with their six wives, and among them thirty-two children. It 
was not possible for us to go on shore, but Glass and four of his 
men came off to see us, They looked very healthy and comfort- 
able—cared not a sous for anything out of their island—and did 
not ask one question concerning anything outside their own little 
rock. The Captain gave them a good supper and plenty of valu- 
able presents, and everybody made up a parcel of clothes or some 
little oddments. They said what they most wanted was nails, as 
the wind had lately blown down their houses. They have fifty 
head of cattle and a hundred sheep; a little corn, twelve acres of 
potatoes, plenty of apples and pears, and ‘ecco tutto!” I was 
curious to know whether old Glass was master, and whether the 
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others minded him; but he said no one was master; that the 
nen never quarrel, but the women do; that they have no laws 
nor rules, and are all very happy together; and that no one ever 
interferes with another. Old Glass does a great deal of extra 
work; he is schoolmaster to the children, and says many of his 
scholars can read the Bible © quite pretty.” Te is also chaplain, 
—Duries and christens, and reads the service every Sunday, * all 
according to the Chureh of England, Sir’) Phey had only Dlair’s 
Sermons, whieh they have read every Sunday for the last ten 
years, ever since they have PB ssessed them; but the old man said, 
very innocently, & We do not understand them yet: TP suppose 
they are too good for us.’ Of course they were well supplied 
with books before they left us. They make all their own clothes 
out of canvas given them by the whalers; they sew them with 
twine, and they looked vers respectable: but they said it was not 
so-casy to dress the ladies, and they were exceedingly glad of any 
old clothes we could rummage out for them. Their shoes are 
made of seal-shin: they put their feet into the skin while it is 
moist. and let it dry to the shape of the foot, and it turns out a 
very udy shoe. 

After they had collected all the * incoherent odds and ends” 
we could find for them. and finished their supper. they went off 
again ina beautiful little boat: given them = by a whaler. The 
Shipper gave the Governor a salute of one gun, two blue-hehts, 
and two rockets; and they treated us with a bonfire from. the 
shore. To was sorry for several things Thad deft behind, which 
would have been treasures to Mrs. Glass, especially worsted for 
knitting. 

These South Seas are much worse than the Bay of Diseay ; 
nothing but rolling by day and by night: but we are all looking 
forward to a week at the Cape to set us right awain. 

October 19th, Care or Goop Torr. —We landed here on 
Sunday morning, and were very happy to find ourselves on shore. 
We are to stay a week, and have hired horses, and mean to ride 
every day. 

Cape Town is just like the Dutch tov-towns—straight streets ; 
white houses of only two stories, with flat roofs; trees in almost 
every street. The place is filled with English, Dutch, Hotten- 
tots, Malays, Parsees, fleas, and bugs; the last appear to be the 
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principal inhabitants and the oldest settlers. At first we got into 
a Dutch boarding-house, which Frank would have called the 
“ Hotel de Bugs ;” now we are in an English lodging, much 
cleaner ; only we have to wait on ourselves a good deal. 

On leaving the ship we all divided into separate parties, as at 
Madeira: ours consists of ourselves, Misses Shields and Knight, 
Captain Faulkner, and Mr. Temple. Mr. Temple is a tame 
boy, whom Captain F. looks after, for fear he should get into 
scrapes on shore—going out as a cadet. He is very merry, 
good-natured, and hungry ; and his company and pretty fresh 
face come very natural to me, and remind me of my brothers. 
I especially like him when he is very hungry. 

We all went yesterday to see a live boa constrictor: he was 
the most horrible creature T ever saw; thirty-three feet lone, 
greenish and brownish, and with a few silver scales, but the 
most detestable countenance you can imagine. If the Lady 
Geraldine’s eyes were like his when they shrunk in her head, I 
do not wonder at anything that happened to Christabel. 

YT hear there is a VWottentot infant-school here, whieh To mean 
to go and see; but we make all our distant excursions first ; we 
have been about fifteen miles into the country. It is net so 
pretty as Madeira, but there are one or two magnificent views: 
the chief characteristics of the scenery are high rocks, green 
grass, and white sand, but the white sand is entirely covered 
with fHowers—English hothouse flowers, growing wild. 

We went to the English chureh twice on Sunday—a_pretry 
church, built by the English residents, with a respectable Tizh- 
church clergyman—somewhat dull. There is a Sunday-sehool 
belonging to the church, and taught principally by Fonglish 
ladies. Tere are plenty of Methodist chapels; the Wesley ans 
are said to be the best. 

There isa very poor museum ; but T bought at it a eouple of 
ugly shells for the C s. I hope they will not break in 
coming. Mr. Harvey, who is very scientific, says they are 
curious, and © right to have :” they are land-shellsa—Achatina. 

Papa always likes to know how a place would answer to live 
at; so tell him that here there are three prices: one cheap, for 
Dutch ; one dear, for English; and one dearest, for visitors: we 
pay the dearest, of course; and we get six mutton-chops for 
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fourpence halfpenny, and everything else in proportion. TTouses 
are dear, and society baddish—second-rate—with a great deal of 
quarrelling concerning Colonial politics. Instead of Whigs and 
Tories, they have the Caffre party and the Government party, 
who will scarcely speak to each other. 

We dined yesterday with some people named Wilderspin— 
queer, and good, and civil: they have been many years at the 
Cape, and are most curiously adrift as to english matters. ‘They 
asked whether O’Connell was still © celebrated in England ?” 
whether he was received in good society ? whether party-spirit 
ran high? whether there were many disputes among Church- 
people and Dissenters? &ce. 

I] saw at the Wilderspins’ a Miss Bazacot, who is here super- 
intending the schools: she seems really clever, and minding her 
schools well. The Hottentots are very willing to come, both to 
week-day and Sunday schools. Lnglish, Malay, and Hottentot 
children are all taught together. At one of the schools there 
was a little Malay girl, who had Jearned to read, but was very 
dull at Jearning her tasks by heart, when suddenly she grew 
unconuuonly bright, and knew all her teats, chapter and verse, 
better than any child in the school: when the mistress made 
inquiries into the cause of this great improvement, she found 
that the creature had taught her old Malay father to read, and 
he in retarn used to take immense pains in teaching the child 
her texts, ull they were thoroughly driven into her head: she 
taught him to read and to pray; and now, every night before 
he goes to bed, he repeats his prayers and the rules of the school! 
I think the innocence of repeating the rules is very pretty. 

T have got a Malay cap, for Frank's private admiration : they 
are high pointed things, made of straw and wicker-work, very 
uncouth, but picturesque-looking, especially on the boatmen. 

We have been up the Kloof. IT long to go up Table Moun- 
tain, but it is thought unsafe. When the cloud that they call 
the Table-cloth comes down, people are often lost in the fog. 
There is a magnificent view from the top of the Kloof—Cape 
Town, and the plain, and the hills on one side; and on the other 
only the sea and the rocks—but such sea, and such rocks, that 
anything else would be but an interruption, frittering away their 
grandeur, It isasor* of Chine, as they call the openings between 
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the hillsin the Isle of Wight: the side on which we stood, covered 
with the beautiful silver-tree ; and, directly opposite, the immense 
rock of Table Mountain overhung by its cloud, and the sea at its 
base, so far below, that the roar of the breakers round Green 
Point is only a murmur that just softens the silence. ‘To-morrow 
we go on board again, leaving here our fellow-passengers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilde and Mr. Iarvey. We shall all be sorry to part 
with them: their cabins are taken by people returning from the 
Cape to Madras, and we shall think ourselves very fortunate if 
our new companions are as agreeable and friendly as those we 


lose. 
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LETTER THE FIFTH. 


Madras, Deeember 19th. 
Werk we are at last, in our cousin Staunton’s house, safe and 
well. Te and his wife very hind and friendly, and J dike all 
that To have seen of the place and the people. We are most 
happy and thankful to be on shore. Phe Jatter part of our vovage 
Was very wearisome. After leaving the Cape we had a constant 
succession of wales of wind, very often contrary, and what the 
sailors called a chopping sea” pitching and tossing us every 
way af once; and whenever we asked whether there was any 
hope of a change, the sailors answered, ‘* No, there seems a fresh 
hand at the bellows.’ ‘Phen we had calms where we did not 
expect them, and the Captain said there had been a }earieans 
somewhere, Whieh had ‘upset all the winds.’ Then many of 
the passengers grew tired of one another, and squabbled a little 
for amusciment, as its said they always do after passing the 
Cape: and though the skipper used to haraugue concerning the 
affecting scenes he always witnessed on the passengers leaving 
the ship, nobody seemed to agree with him. The passcugers we 
took dai the Cape were chiefly oftieers in the Indian army, who 
went ontoas eadets before they had Jearnt much, and since that 
time had pretty well forwotten the lite they huew. They might 
have been divided into two classes—those who knew their declen- 
sions, and tho e who did not. Phey were particularly fond of 
crammed! discussions, and quite eager about them,—such as 
Whether any English words were really derived from the Latin ; 
Whether sequuent is to be cousidered as a word of three ss Tables 
ortwo: whether damadic comes from the French, because * loon” 
is Freneh for moon, &e. ‘They used also to extend their acquire- 
ments by the study of navigation, After breakfast the captain 
and officers always took an observation of the sun. technically 
called taking a styhkO Then the passengers all began doing 
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the same, privately called *¢ taking a look.” They were a capital 
set in their attitudes, with their glasses, all peering up into the 
shy, @ da chusse for the sun and moon. ITlowever, they were 
all very civil, and inoffensive, and unobjectionable ; and 1 hope 
they are all as happy on shore as we are. 

We had a beautifal day for landing—no surf at all. Tn Ene- 
Jand I have often bathed ina worse sea. It is very curious that 
the Madras surf should be so formidable: it generally looks no- 
thing, not to compare to a Brighton rough sea; but in reality its 
force is irresistible. I> sometimes see the great) lumbering 
Masoolah boats as nearly as possible upset by waves which look 
so gentle and quiet that one longs to bathe in them. We landed 
ina great boat with twelve boatmen, all singing a queer Lind of 
howl, and with very small matters of clothes on, but their black 
shins prevent them from looking so very uncomfortable as 
Kuropeans would in the same anus state. 

The scene in the Madras Roads is the brightest and liveliest 
possible. The sea is completely studded with ships and boats of 
every size and shape, and the boats filled with crews even more 
quaint and picturesque than themselves. But none can compare 
to the catamarans, and the wonderful people that manage them. 
Fancy a raft of only three logs of wood, tied together at each end 
When they go out to sea, and untied and Jeft todry on the beach 
When they come in again. Kach catamaran has one, two, or 
three men to manage it: they sit crouched upon their heels, 
throwing their paddles about very dexterously, but remarkably 
unlike rowing. In one of the early Indian voyagers’ log-books 
there is an eutry concerning a catamaran: & This morning, six 
A.M., saw distinetly two black devils playing at single-stick, We 
watched these infernal imps above an hour, when they were lost 
in the distance. Surely this doth portend some great tempest.” 
It is very curious to wateh these catamarans putting out to sea. 
They vet through the fiercest surf, sometimes dancing at their 
ease onthe top of the waves, sometimes hidden under the waters ; 
sometimes the man completely washed off his catamaran, and ian 
floating one wav and catamaran another, till they seem to cateh 
each other again by magic. ‘They put ine in mind of the witch 
of Fife’s voyage in her sockle-shell :— 

C 
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“ And aye we mountit the sea-green hillis, 
Till we brushed through the clouds of the hevin; 
Then sousit downright, he the star-shot hght 
Frae the hftus blue casement driven. 


But our taicki) stood, and our bark was good, 
And bae pang was our pearly prowe, 

Whan we could not climb the brow of the waves, 
We needht them through below.” 


December 27th.—I think T shall like Madras very much, and 
Tam greatly amused with all T see and hear. The heat now is 
not at all oppressive, this bem the cool season. The houses 
are so airy and darge, and the air so light, that one does not feel 
the heat so much as one would in Ttaly when the temperature is 
the same. At present the thermometer is at 78 , but it feels so 
much cooler, from the thorough draughts they keep up in every 
room, that J] would not believe it to be more than 70°, till I 
looked with iy own eyes. Phe rooms are as large as chapels, 
and made up of doors and windows, open day and night. T have 
seen so many Curiosities already, that To do not know which to 
describe to vou first—jugelers. tumblers, snake-charmers, native 
visitors, de. &e.; for the last few days we have been in a con- 
stant bustle. “Phose snake-charmers are most wonderful. One 
day we had cight cobras and three other snakes all dancing round 
us at once, and the snake-men singing and playing to them ona 
hind of bagpipes The venomous snakes they call good snakes: 
one, the Bramitnee cobra, they said was se good, his bite would 
hill a manin three hours; butof course all these had their fangs 
extracted fo owas told that they had their teeth drawn once 
a-month, but T suppose in fact they have the venom extracted 
from ther teeth. The men bring them in) covered baskets. 
They set the baskets on the ground, and play their bagpipes for 
awlile; then they blow at the snakes through the baskets; then 
play a litle more: at last they take off the lid of the basket, and 
the snake rises up very vrand, arching his neck he a swan, and 
with his hood spread, looking very handsome, but verv wicked. 

There is one great convenience In visiting at an Indian house, 
viz.~-every visitor heeps his own establishment of servants, so as 
to rive no trouble to those of the house. The servants provide 
fur themselves in a most curious way. They seem to me to sleep 
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nowhere, and eat nothing, — that is to say, in our houses, or of 
our goods. They have mats on the steps, and live upon rice. 
But they do very little, and every one has his separate work. I 
have an ayah (or lady’s maid), and a tailor (for the ayahs cannot 
work); and A has a boy: also two muddles— one to sweep 
my room, and another to bring water. There is one man to lay 
the cloth, another to bring in dinner, another to light the candles, 
and others to wait at table. Every horse has a man and a maid 
to himself—the maid cuts grass for him; and every dow has a 
boy. IT inquired whether the cat had any servants, but 1 found 
that she was allowed to wait upon herself; and, as she seemed 
the only person in the establishment capable of so doing, T re- 
spected her accordingly. Besides all these acknowledged and 
ostensible attendants, each servant bas a hind of muddle or double 
of his own, who does all the work that can be put off upon him 
without being found out by the master and mistress. © Notwith- 
standing their numbers, they are dreadfully slow. [often tire 
myself with doing things for myself rather than wait for their 
dawdling; but Mrs. Staunton laughs at me, and cally me a 
‘ oriffin,” and says To must learn to have patience and save my 
strength. (N.B. Griffin means a freshman or freshwoman in 
India.) The real Indian Jadies lie on a sofa, and, if they drop 
their handkerchief, they Just lower their voices and say, & Boy 0” 
in a very gentle tone, and then creeps in, perhaps, some oid 
wizen, shinny brownie, looking like a superannuated thread-paper, 
who twiddles after them for a little while, and then creeps out 
again as softly asa black cat, and sity down cross-legged in the 





verandah ull ‘+ Mistress please to call again.” 

We have had a great many visits from natives to welcome 
A—— back again, or, as they say, ‘ to see the light of Master's 
countenance, and bless God for the honour!” One—a ventle- 
man. in his black way—called at six in the morning: he left his 
carriage at the gate, and his slippers under a tree ; and then, find- 
ing we were going out riding, he walked barefoot in the dust by 
the side of our horses till ‘* our honours” were pleased to dismiss 
him. Another met us, got out of his carriage, kicked off his 
shoes, and stood bowing in the dirt while we passed ; then drove 
on to the house, and waited humbly under the verandah for an 
hour and a half, till we were pleased to finish our ride. Oue 
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paid mea visit alone, and took the opportunity to give me a 
yreat deal of friendly advice concerning managing A . He 
especially counselled me to persuade him to tell a few lies.” We 
said he had often advised « Master” to doso; but that he would 
not mind Adam, but ‘ perhaps Mistress persuade Master. Master 
very good =very upright man; he always good: but Master say 
all same way that he think. Much better not! Mistress please 
tell Master, Anybody say wrong, Master’s mind different: that 





quite right— Master keep his own mind 5 his mind always good : 
but Jet Master say all same what others say ; that much better, 
and they give him fine appointment. and plenty much rupees |” 
Iosaid that that was not Enelish fashion, but my visitor assured 
me that there wae “plenty many” Enelishmen who told as 
many hes as the natives, and were all rich in’ consequence : so 
then T could only say it was very wrong, and not) Master’s 
fashion nor mine; to which he agreed, but thought it * plenty 
ereat pity 1” 

‘These natives are a cringing set. and behave to us English as 
if they were the dirt under our feet: and indeed we give them 
reason to suppose we consider them as such. ‘Pheir servility is 
disagreeable, bat the rudeness and contempt with which the 
Ienelish treat them are quite painful to witness. Civility to 
servants especially scents a complete characteristic of griffinage. 
One day FP said to my ayah (a very elegant lady in white muslin), 
‘Ayah, bring mea glass of toast-and-water, if yon please.” She 
erept to the door, and then came back again, looking extremely 
perplexed, and whined out, What Mistress tell? T don’t know.” 
* Ptold you to bring me some toast-and-water.” % Toast-water 
T know very well, but mistress tell if you please ; TV don't know 
tf you please” L believe the phrase had never before been ad- 
dressed to her. Everything seems to be done by means of con- 
stantly finding fault: afone Jets the people suppose they have 
given a moments satisfaction, they begin to reason, Master tell 
very good; try a lithe more than worse; perhaps Master like 
plenty as well.” One day T gave some embroidery to be done 
by a Moorman recommended by my tailor: the Moorman did 
not bring his work home in time; T asked Mrs. Staunton what 
was to be done. Oh,” she said. ‘tof course stop the tailor’s 
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pay.” But it is no fault of the poor tailor’s.”  ** Oh, never 
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mind that: he is the Moorman’s particular friend, and he will 
go and beat him every day till he brings the work home.” 

They are like babies in their ways: fancy my great fat ayah, 
forty years old, amusing herself with puting the wind in and out 
of my air-cushion till she has broken the serew! ‘The Jargon 
that the English speak to the natives is most absurd. [ call it 
© John Company’s Enelish,” which rather attronts Mrs, Staunton. 
Tt seems so silly and childish, that I really cannot yet bring my - 
self to make use of it; but I faney T must in time, for*the King’s 
English is another characteristic of griffinage, and the servants 
seem unable to understand the commonest direction till it’ is 
translated into gibberish. 


* ss * ™ * * 


My letter is called for, as a ship sails this evening ; so I must 
say Good-bye. 
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LETTER THE SIXTH. 


: January lith, 1837. 


Bisnor Corrie called on us the other day, to my great delight, 
for [T had so Jong revered his character, that it was a very great 
pleasure to me to see and make acquaintance with him. He is 
admost noble-looking old man, with a very fine countenance, and 
a pentle, benevolent manner a pattern for a bishop in appear- 
ance as well as everything else. Ou Sunday morning we went 
to the cathedral, but the wood bishop did not preach, and we had 
but an iuditlerent sermon, on Virtue and Vice. [nthe evening 
wewent toa chapel in’ Black 'Pown, some miles from the place 
where we live, and so crowded that we were obliged to be there 
three-quarters ofan hour before the time. iu order to secure seats : 
but we were well repaid for our labour and trouble. We heard 
aomost delightful) preacher: his sermon was clear, and strike 
ing. He is said to be doing an immense deal of good here. 
His chapel was originally intended for hads-castes, but he is so 
popular that the Europeans will go there too. People coniplain, 
and perhaps justly. that those for whom the chapel was built: are 
hept out in consequence; but TP Go not see why the Eaglish 
should not havea good sermon once ona Sunday, as well as the 
blachies. 

We went vesterday to the examination of a native school of 
Caste bovs— not Christians, but they learn to read the Bible for 
the sake of the education they receive in other respects. “They 
looked very intellhgent, and very picturesque ia their turbans and 
jewels, “Phey answered extremely well, in) English, questions 
on Seripture, on geography. and dustory. and wrote English from 
dictation. Tlowever, they gave one or two queer, heathe nish 
answers, such as: Query. ** What is meant by God's resting 
from his work on the seventh day 2 Did Good require rest 2” 
Answer, lnthe night time he did.” This school was esta- 
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blished by some English gentlemen for the more respectable 
classes of natives. Most of the English schools adinit Caste boys 
and Pariahs without any distinction, which is really almost like 
expecting young gentlemen and chimney-sweepers to learn to- 
gether in) England. The real Madras schools, which taught 
Dr. Bell his system, are native hedge-schoo!ls, held under a shed. 
The industry of the poor little scholars is wonderful: from = six 
in the morning till eight at night (with the exception of a short 
time in the middle of the day to go to sleep and eat rice) they 
are hard at work, bawling their hearts out: our infant-school 
noise is nothing to theirs. Tt is very curious— such a lazy, inert 
race as the Hindoos are—what pains and trouble they will take 
for a little learning ; and little enough they get (poor things !) 
with all their labour. 

A Moonshee seems to bea component part of most) English 
establishments, so T have set up one also. He comes three times 
a-week to teach me Tamul, He isa very solemn sort of person, 
With Jong mustachios, and numbers of beautiful shawls which 
he twists round his waist qf they stand out halfia yard in front 
of him, and come into the room before his face appears. When 
we hired him he made many salams, and said he preferred our’ 
friendship to anv remuneration we could give; but he conde- 
scends to accept five pagodas a month besides. He comes when 
I choose, and goes away when Tobid him. Tf Tam not ready, he 
sit. on his heels in the verandah for a couple of hours doing 
nothing, til Fo ocall him. Jf [oam tired in the course of my 
lesson, T walk away, and bid him writea little ; and there he sits, 
scribbling very slowly, and very intently, tl DT please to come 
back again. He is President ofa Hindoo Literary Society, and 
at its first opening delivered a Jeeture in English, of which he is 
vers proud, Tle brought it) to me to-day to read. The whole 
was capital; and it concluded with a hope «that this respectable 
institution, so happily begun in smoke, might end in blaze!” 
This Tamul that he isto teach me is a fearfully ugly language—- 
clattering, twittering, chirping, sputtering—like a whole poultry- 
vard let loose upon one, and not a singing-bird, not a melodious 
sound among them, 1) suspect I shall soon grow tired of it, but 
meanwhile it is a little amusement. IT read stories to Moonshee, 
and then he writes duwn the roots of the words fur me to learn 
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by heart. One day I was reading about a “ hero who ate kicks ;’ 


but Moonshee looked a little coy, and said he would not write 
down * hicks,” beeause that was a word that would be of no use 
to me. A Tamul-writer came to-day to copy some document 
on cadjan-leaf for Mr. Staunton. He held the leaf in one hand, 
and a sharp stecl-pointed style for a pen in the other. He had 
the nail of his little finger as Jong as a bird’s claw, which I 
thought was for untidiness, but I find it is for ornament. He 
wrote very fast, and seemed quite at his ease, though sitting on 
his heels, and waiting on his hand in this incon enient manner. 
We have been to one or two large dinner-parties, rather grand, 
dull and silent. The company are generally tired out with the 
heat and the offiee-work all day before they assemble at seven 
o'clock, and the houses are greatly iifested by imusquitos, 


bd 


which are in themselves enough to lower one’s spirits aud stop 
conversation, People talk a little in avery low voice to those 
neat to them, but one scarcely ever hears any topic of general 
interest started except steam navigation, ‘To be sure, ‘ few 
changes can be rang on few bells” but these good folks do ring 
on the changes in the service.” till Peannot help sometimes 
wishing all their appointments were permanent. At an Indian 
dinner all the quests brine their own servants to wait upon them, 
so there wa turbaned sultan like creature behind every chair. A 
wreat fans going over our heads the whole time, and every 
window and door open; so that, notwithstanding the number of 
people in the room, it is in reality cooler than an Enelish dining- 
room, What would grandmamima say to the wastefulness of an 
Indian dinner’ bvervbody dines at luncheon, or, as it is here 
malled, tithh time, so that there is next to nothing eaten, but 
about four times as much food put upon the table as would serve 
for an Enehsh party. Greese and turkeys and joints of mutton 
for side-dishes, and everything else in proportion, All the fruit 
in India is not worth one visit to your strawberry-beds. The 
ingenious French at) Pondicherry have contrived to cultivate 
vines; bat the English say nothing will grow, and they remain 
content to waste their substance and their stomach-aches on 
spony shaddecks and sour oranges, unless they send to Pondi- 
cherry for grapes, which the French are so obliging as to sell at 
a rupee a buuch. After dinner the company all sit round in the 
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middle of the great gallery-like rooms, talk in whispers, and 
scratch their musquito-bites. Sometimes there is a little music, 
as languid as everything else. Concerning the company them- 
selves, the jadies are all young and wizen, and the gentlemen are 
all old and wizen. Somebody says France is the paradise of 
married women, and England of girly: Tam sure India is the 
paradise of middle-aged gentlemen. Whale they are young, they 
are thought nothing of—just supposed to be making or marring 
their fortunes, as the case may be; but at about forty, when they 
are “high in the service,” rather yellow, and somewhat erey, 
they begin to be taken notice of, and called ** young men.” 
These respectable persons do all the flirtation too ina solamn 
sort of way, while the young ones sit by, looking on, and listen- 
ing to the elderly gentlefoths discussing their livers instead of 
their hearts. 

Every creature seems eaten up with laziness. ven my horse 
pretends he is too fine to switch off his own flies with his own 
lone tail, but turns his head) round to order the horse-heeper to 
wipe them off for him. Some old Anglo-Indians think them- 
selves too @rand to walk in their wardens without servants behind 
them; and one may really see them, shinny and straw-coloured, 
and withered ke old stubble, creeping along their gravel wall, 
with a couple of beautiful barefooted peons, with handsome 
turbans, strutting behind them, and looking like bronze casts of 
the Apollo in attendance upon Frank’s caricatures of our old 
dancing-muaster. 

Few things amuse me more than the letters we daily reecive 
from natives, underlings ino office, who knew A before he 
went to England. One apologises for troubling him = with 
* looking at the handwriting of such a remote individual,” but 
begs leave humbly to congratulate him on the safe arrival in 
India of himself and ** his respectable family,’ meaning me! 
Another hopes soon to have the honour of throwing himself‘ at 
your goodness’s philanthropic feet.” Is not this the true I'udge 
style? 








The place where our Louis Dixhuit 
Set the first of his own dear legitimate feet.” 


* * * * * 
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LETTER THE SEVENTH. 


January 31st. 





Tit: other day a very rich native, an old protégé of .“A——’s 
eame to say that he and his son wished to make a feast for me, 


if } would come to their house. To was extremely glad, for I 


9 


Was longing to pet into one of their native houses; so last night 
we all went to him) by appointment—Mr, and Mrs. Staunton, 
A-- --,and I]. Tt was amost curious entertainment; but Twas 
surprised to find that the Stauntons, who have been so Jong in 
the country, had never seen anything of the hind before. It is 
wonderful how little interested most of the Enelish ladies seem 
by all the strange habits and ways of the natives; and it is not 
merely that they have grown used to at all, bat that, by their 
own accounts, they never cared more about what goes on around 
teem than they do now. Tecan only suppose they have forgotten 
their first impressions. But this makes me wish to try and see 
every Ching that PE can while the bloom of my Orientalism is fresh 
upon me, and before this apathy and listlessness have laid hold 
onime, as po doubt they will. 

} asked one lady what she had seen of the country and the 
natives since she had been in Tndia. ** Oh, nothing 2 said she: 
thank poodness, PE know nothing at all about them, nor T don’t 
wish to: really TP think the less one sees and knows of them the 
better 1” 

Armogum and Sooboo, our two entertainers, met us at their 
garden-yate, with mumbers of lanterns, and rows of natives, some 
of them friends and some servants, all the way up to the house, 
The whole house was lighted up like a show, with chandeliers, 
Jamps, and Justres in every possible corner, and hung from the 
ceiling and festooned to the walls besides: it looked very bright 
and pretty. ‘The house consisted of one very lange verandah, in 
Whiagh stood the native company ; that opened intu a large draw- 
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ing-room, With asmaller room at each end, and sleeping-rooms 
beyond; and on the other side of the drawing-room another 
verandah Jeading into another garden. The house was furnished 
very much like a French lodging-house, only with more 
comfortable ottomans and sofas; but the general effect was 
very French: quantities of French nicknacks set out upon 
different tables, and the walls quite covered with looking- 
irlasses, 

We were led into the great drawing-room, and placed upon 
sofas, and servants stationed at our side to fan us: then Arma- 
gum and Soobovo brought us each a nosegay of roses, and poured 
rose-water over them and over our hands; and they gave me a 
queer hind of sprig made of rice and beads, like a twelfth-cake 
Ornament: then they gave us each a garland of scented flowers, 
so powerful that even now, at the end of the next day, To cannot 
vet rid of the perfume on my hands and arms. Then the enter- 
tulnment began: they had procured the musicians, dancers, and 
cooks belonging to the Nabob, in order that T might see all the 
Muassulman amusements, as well as those of the Hindoos. | First, 
then, came in an old man with a long white beard, to play and 
sing to the viva, an instrument Tithe a large mandoline, very 
pretty and antique to look at, but not much to hear. Eis music 
Was mnberable, just a mixture of twang and whine, and quite 
Monotonous, without even a pretence to a tune. When we were 
quite tired of hin, he was dismissed, and the Nabob’s dancing- 
wirls came in: most graceful creatures, walking, or rather sail- 
ing about, like queens, with long muslin robes from their throats 
to their feet. ‘They were covered with gold and jewels, earrings, 
hose-tings, bragelets, armlets, anklets, bands round their heads, 
sevignss, and dings on all their fingers and all their toes. Their 
dancnys consisted of sailing about, waving their hands, turning 
slowly round and round, and bending from side to side: there 
were neither steps ner figure, as far as T ecould make out. The 
prettiest of their performances was their beautiful swan-lke 
march. ‘Phen they sang, bawling ihe bad street-singers--a 
inost fearful nore. and no tune. Then we had a concert of 
orchestra music, with different-looking instruments, but in tone 
like every modification of bagpipes—every variety of drone and 
squeak: you can form no idea of such sounds under the name of 
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music: the chimney-sweepers’ clatter on May-day would be 
harmonious in comparison. —Tmagine a succession of unresoly ed 
discords, selected at random, and played on twenty or thirty 
loud instruments, all out of tune in themselves and with each 
other, and you will have a fair idea of Tlindoo musie and _ its 
effect on the nerves. 

When my teeth had been set on edge tl T could really bear 
itno Joneer, | was obliged to bes A | — to give the musicians 
a hint to stop. Then there came in aman to imitate the notes 
of various birds: this sounded promising, but unfortunately the 
Madras birds are screaming, and not singing. birds; and my 
vars were assailed by sereeeh-owls, crows, parrots, peacocks, Ac., 
so well imitated that T was again obliged to bee relief from such 
torture. Then we had ai Tiindoo dancinetgirl, with the most 
magnificent jewellery Toever saw: her dancing was very much 
like that of the Mahometans, only a little more diffiealt. Phere 
was a good deal of running backwards and forwards upon her 
heels, and shaking her silver bangles or armilets, which jingled 
like bells: then glissading up to me, waving her pretty little 
hands, and making a number of graceful, unmeaning antics, 
with her eyes fixed on mine ina strange unnatural stare, like 
animal magnetism. Eo think those magnetic actings and starings 
must first have been imitated from some Indian danecing-virl, 
and in fact the effect is much the same: for T defy any one to 
have watched this girPs dull, unvarving dance long, without 
going to sleep. Phe natives [ believe can sit quite contented 
for hours without any more enlivening amusement; but then 
they are always halfasleep by nature, and like to be quite asleep 
by choice at any opportunity. 

After her performance was ended we had a conjuror, some of 
whose tricks were quite marvellous. He had on a turban and 
cummerbund (or piece of muslin wrapped round him). but ne 
jacket, so that one could not imagine a possibility of lis con- 
cealing any of his apparatus about him; but, among other 
tricks, he took a small twig of a tree. ran his fingers down it to 
strip the leaves off—sinall leaves, like those of a  sensitive-plant 
—and showered down among us, with the leaves, five or six 
great live scorpions ; not little things like Itahan scorpions, but 
formidable animals, almost as long as my hand: I did not ad- 
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mire their company, creeping about the room, so he crumpled 
them up in his hand, and they disappeared ; then he waved his 
hare arms in the air, and threw a live cobra into the midst of 
us. Most of his other tricks were juggling with cups and balls, 
a&e., like any English conjuror; but the seorpions and cobra 
were quite beyond my comprehension. 

Our gentlemen were surprised at seeing the string which is 
always worn by Brahmins round this man’s nech, and said that 
twenty years ago no Brahmin could possibly have so degraded 
himself as to show off before us as a Common jugeler. After he 
was dismissed we had another gold and silver girl, to dance upon 
sharp swords, to musie as sharp; then a fire-eater ; and last of 
all a great supper aid out in the back verandah. The first 
course consisted of all the nabob’s favourite dishes of meat, and 
curries and pillaws set out in China plates; the second course, 
whis- 





all Hindoo cookery, set Out in cups and saucers. A 
pered to me that T must eat as much as TP could, to please poor 
old Armagum; so TP did my best, till Twas almost choked with 
eavenne-pepper. "Phe Moorman pillaws were very good; but 
among the Hindoo messes Lat last came to something so queer, 
slimy, and oily, that T was obliged to stop. 

After supper Armagum made me a speech, to inform me that 
he was aware that the TLindoos did not hnow how to treat ladies : 
that he had therefore been that morning to consult) an nuglish 
friend of his, Mr. Tracey, concerning the proper mode of show- 
ingame the respect that was my due ; and that Mr. Tracey had 
informed him that Enelish ladies were accustomed to exactly the 
sume respect as if they were gentlemen, and that he had better 
behave to me accordingly. Tle begged J would cousider that, if 
there had been any deficiency, it was owing to ignorance, and 
not to waut of affection ; for that he Jooked upon me as his 
mother? "Then he perfumed us all with attar of roses, and we 
came away after thanking hin very cordially for his hospitality 
and all the amusement he had given us. To was very curious to 
see the ladies of the family, but they could not appear before 
Fuslish gentlemen. IT peeped about in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of them, and 1 did desery some black eyes and white 
dresses through one of the half-open doors, but I could not see 


them distinetly. 
& * = * * ad 
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LETTER THE FIGHTH. 


Madras, February 9th. 
We have just received all your letters, which were more welcome 
than ever letters were before. In) England, with your daily 
post, you litle know the eagerness with which we poor Indians 
Jook out for our monthly despatch, nor the delight with which 
we receive it. For some days before the mail is expected all 
Madras is in a fever, speculating, caleulating, hoping, almost 
praying, that it may arrive a few days, or even a few hours, be- 
fore the usual time ; and when it is Known to be ©“ in.’ the news 
travels like wildfire in all directions ; peons are despatched from 
every compound to wait at the post-ofhee and bring the Jetters 
the instant they are given out, in order to gain an hour upon the 
general postmen; all other interests and occupations are {for- 
gotten; and many people will receive no visits, if there should 
chance to be any unfortunate beings so letterless as to be able to 


pay them. 


® * * * * * 


You ask what kind of scenery we have round Madras. Flat 
plains of sandy ground, covered with a little harsh dry grass ; 
half-cultivated gardens with high hedges ; and large dilapidated- 
looking houses, Tere and there we see very curious and pic- 
turesque native buildings, chiefly pagodas ; but in general there 
is very little beauty either of architecture or scenery. Indian 
colouring is not for a moment to be compared with Italian for 
lightness, softness, or brilliancy. The sunsets are sometimes 
exceedingly beautiful, but in) general T think the colouring is 
rather heavy and glaring, However, Madras is not considered 
a good specimen ; people tell me that when T go up the country 
T shall be «surprised and delighted.” The number of open 
fields and gardens must be healthy, but there is never any fresh 
feeling in the air: it is all as dead aud close as the air of a 
street. The flowers have no perfume, except the pagoda-flowers, 
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and those are sickly, like withered Jessamine ; and at every turn 
in the road one meets with the smell of native cookery, fried 
cocoa-nut oil, and nasty messes of the same kind. 

Moonshee has just sent me a plate of cakes, with a letter to 
say that he feels convinced I will not disdain the offer on account 
of its futility, but accept it as a token of the filial affection with 
which he regards my benignity ; hoping I will foster him with 
the milk of my kindness, and regard him as my own son! This 
is really word for word his composition. 

This morning J had a visit from Armagum and Sooboo to ask 
leave to borrow Mrs. C ’s beautiful) Landscape Annual, 
which they had peeped into and admired as it lay on the draw- 
ing-room table. They promised to * make cover up, and plenty 
take care, if Mistress would lend,” which of course Mistress was 





very happy to do. Armagum said that all the books about 
onvland were so long and big that it frightened anybody to look 
at them, and yet he wanted very much to know something about 
what Europe was like; and that this ‘little book, with very 
good yellow cover, plenty pictures, and very little read,” was 
exactly what he wanted. So pray tell Mrs. C that it is 
probably at this moment making grand show, with a party of 
natives solemnly looking over and wondering at it. They won- 
der at everything Kuropean, particularly children’s toys. They 
admire our dolls so much, that they are almost ready to make 
Swamies*® of them. At home we talk of ignorance and heathen- 
ism, but we have no idea of what the ignorance of heathenism 
really is. They think it a most marvellous piece of learning for 
a bov to be able to find Europe on a map of the world, and they 
are almost as ignorant of the history of their own country as of 
ours. They think they already know everything that is at all 
deep or dry and requires study. 

A Mr. N has established a sort of conversazione once 
a-week at his own house, for the better class of natives to meet 
and discuss subjects of general interest and information, in hopes 
of leading them to think of something a little beyond their 
monthly salaries and diamond earrings. One of cur visitors had 
been there last night, so we asked him how he liked it, and what 
was the subject of conversation. It was some branch of political 

* Inferior gods. 
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economy connected with Indian government and taxation; but 
as to how he liked it, he said, * What use hear all that? I hnow 
everything master make talk. Now and then T look, just see 
other people there too, and then To make slumber!” And that 
Is just the way with them in everything but money-getting > they 
seem awake and alive to nothing else. This man is a sort. of 
half-heathen, half-deist, like most of those who have associated 
much with Kuropeans; but he declares that his religioa is just 
the same us ours, only that there are four grades of religion, 
suited to different: orders of minds —idolatry being the lowest, 
and proper for the common people, but more edueated persons 
see What the idols are intended to represent, and they progress 
through all the different grades till they arrive at the highest, 
When they understand everything, and find all religions alike, 
and all true, only different ways of representing the same thing, 
A—-~ says he has argued with him till he is tired, but that it is 
of no use: he always answers, * Yes, sar: that all same what I 
say.” 

february 2th — everybody in Madras has been in real sor- 
row of late for the death of Bishop Corric. ‘They say he was 
the most useful person in all India, and the most beloved. Tle 
was thought to have more judgment, experience, and knowledge 
of the native character, than any one else. Everybody of every 
Class looked up to his wisdom and firmness: vet he was so geutle, 
benevolent, and courteous, that it was impossible to know tim 
Without becoming really attached to him. TP used always to 
think Pohad never seen such a pattern of othe meekness of wis- 
dom.” Like most good and active men here, he fell a victim to 
over-exertion of munud and body, He went on too long at the 
highest possible streteh, and was suddenly paralysed" 





earned 
home iusensible from a publie meeting at whieh he was presiding 
on “Puesday. and was buried on the Sunday following. 

The weather is now fast) changing and wrowing very op- 
pressive: the thermometer stands at 87’ The other day we 
had a storm, which lowered it to S25. and a native wrote us word 
that he was very sorry he could not keep au appointment with 
us, because the weather was so cold he was afraid to venture 
out! 

4is you say you like to hear all about our domestic ecunomy, 
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servants, &c., T must tell you of a tnievery which took place 
last week. We lost a pair of sheets, and the loss was laid to the 
norse-hecper, who was fined two rupees, it being the custom to 








punish the servants for every misdemeanor just as if they were 
children. But the purloiner of our sheets was in reality A 
dress-bov, Who had stolen them to make his own jackets. To 
avoid the expense of paying for making, he took them to a Coolie 


rs 
sedi 





tailor, which you may understand to mean a cobbling tailor, who 
sometimes cobbles for us, and is therefore obliged to do the ser- 
vanty’ needle-work for nothing, for fear of having lies told ot 
him to ‘ Master,” and so losing Masters favour. Coolie tailor 
lives near amy tailor, who is a grandee tn comparison; and 
Coolie, being very glad to have some good European materials 
to boast of, and extremely proud of his job, showed them off to 
my tailor. Grandee tailor was more used to the ways of Eu- 
ropeans, and knew that they did not give their good sheets: for 
the servants to make jackets of; so he guessed they had been 
stolen, and told my ayah, and she told me, not out of any pre- 
tence of conscience or care of my goods, but becuse, as she said, 
Mrs. Staunton had told her, on hiring her, that she was to take 
eare of my things, and that, if anything was lost, 1 would “ take 
away her bread,” meaning, dismiss her; and then she must “ eat 
up her own money 7 Tt was hopeless for any of us to attempt 
to find out the truth, beeause the chanees were even as to the 
dresseboy’s being a thief, or the ayah and tailor lars; so. the 
only way was to give orders that two of the other servants 
should search into the matter: one alone would have just told a 
lie on whichever side suited him, but two were supposed to be 
a check on each other. Accordingly, there was a regular form 
Of triad) held under a mango-tree in the compound :* I watehed 
them fiom the window, and a eapital group they made, ‘Phe 
butler, as judge, waving his arms iu the air hike the leaves of a 
eocoa-nut tree > the criminal standing in the raidst, looking more 
mean and crestfallen than any European could manage to look 
under any possible circumstances; the ayah, smoothing down 
her oily hair with her fingers as she told her story ; and the rest 
Of the servants standing round to make a hind of jury, assisted 
by all their retainers of hags and imps in the shape of old wo- 
* Fuld, or garden, round the house. 
D 
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men and naked black children. A verdict of Guilty was brought 
in, and the thief, Chelapa by name, was of course dismissed from 
our service. Then followed a variety of queer scenes. Chelapa 
would not go, but remained ou lis knees in A——’s dressine- 
room, his turban in his hand, stroking his shaven poll, and 
hissing the floor, in hopes of being forgiven. When he was sent 
‘out of that,” the butler came back with him to bespeak com- 
passion: © Sar! Master boy, ery Sar!” Chelapa took the hint 
and began to ery accordingly, til, finding nothing would do, he 
consoled himself by abusing the ayah, telling her he would * walk 
round the house” every day till he could find out) some * rogue 
business” of her doing: to which, she says, she ‘Smade compli- 
ments; but she was in reality so frightened at the threat. that 
she cried for three days. Then the tailor began to ery, for fear 
some harm should happen to him in’ the scuthe, and looked up 
inmy face so piteously every tine T went up and down stairs 
that T could not pass him without laughing. A—-— asked the 
horse-keeper why he had submitted to a false accusation, and to 
be fined for stealing, when he knew he had done no such thing : 
he answered, ** What for make trouble’ Alaster tell horse 
keeper thief; what use horse-heeper tell? Tlorse-heeper make 
trouble, Master tell *Go away !° 7° The probability is, that he 
was paid by the thicf to take the blame. See what a set. they 
are | 
* 2 ¢ a ® 
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LETTER THE NINTII. 


August loth, 
T nave been trying to entomologize, as there are abundance of 
curious insects. Mr. Spence himself told me, before I left home, 
that the insects of India were very little Known; and that Pcould 
not fail to find many new specimens, especially among the smaller 
Coleoptera. Tt is impossible to goa la chasse” oneself, so T 
employed the beggar-bovs, who at first Liked the amusement and 
brought me a great many, but thes gradually grew tired of. it. 
and are now too lazy to find me any more at all. T raised my 
price. buat all in vain. These naked imps prefer sitting on the 
grass all day with nothing to do, ermmpled up and looking like 
tadpoles. and will not give themselves the trouble even to put out 
their paws to take an insect if he crosses their path. They are 
indeed a lazy race. ‘The servants lie on their mats, strewing the 
floor like eats and dogs, and begin to puff and whine whenever 
one gives them any employment. The truest account of their 
occupations was given me in her blundering English by my 
muddle. Tosaid, * Ellen, what are you doing? why dowt you 


come when T call you?” 
i] 3? 


“No, maam.? © What are you 
doing, T say * Ma’am, I neverdo;” meaning, * Dam doing 
nothing.” However, sometimes they contrive to do mischief, 
IT found my watch stopped: I said, Ayah, how did you break 
my watch? did you khuock it 7’’—* Ma’amn, a little I knock, not 
too much !” 4 

We are now living at St. Thome, a sort of suburb of Madras, 
close by the sea-side, and comparatively cool. We are really now 
not oppressed by heat; T could not have supposed such a short 
distance could have made so much difference: the thermometer 
Is at 84°, which is quite bearable after one has tried 92°. But 
St. Thome is not thought healthy the whole year through, because 
the *‘ long-shore winds,” as they are called, are more felt here 
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than inland, This lonz-shore wind is very disagreeable—a sort 
of sham sea-breeze blowing from the south; whereas the real 
sea-breeze blows from the east: it is a regular cheat upon the 
new-comers, feeling damp and fresh as if it were going to cool 
one, but in reality keeping up a constant cold perspiration, which 
is more weakening and relaxing than even the heat; and vet one 
mannot shut the wind out, for the moment one is out of its influ- 
ence the heiy dead heat is insupportable. It only blows at 
particular times of the year, and is now going off. 

This St. Phome is said to be a thievish place: we have two 
Sepoys to guard the iouse at night. When we first came we were 
awakened at intervals by a most Lornible velling and screaming : 
We thought it must be drunken men. and scvided the Sepovs for 
not keeping them) off, but we found it was the Sepoys themselves, 
yelling for their own security, to frighten the hobgoblins, 
Yesterday TP osawa slim young black creeping up my back-stairs 
outside the house, peering about in a sneaking, suspicious sort of 
aways and as soon as he sawome he ran off and hid himself. J 
thoueht he might bea thief, soa PE turned out all the servants to 
vateh linn, bat he proved to be nothing but the dog-boy looking 
for shoes to clean. Tasked him why he ran away in that foolisit 
fright if he was only employed in his proper business; and Twas 
told that he could not heip it, for he had uever seen the Mistress 
80 Close before, and she frightened hin. 

Mroand Mrs. Stanuton are gone to day to the wedding of their 
young fiend Miss b—-—. She has married a beutenant in the 
army with nothing but his payoand Tami aftaid thes will be very 
poor, Tt seems too me that this country a small income miast 
be wretehed indccd, for what would be luxtavies in Eneland. such 
as darge airy houses, carriages, plenty of servants, Ac. ae. are 
here necessities midispensable to the preservation of health, iude- 
pendently af comfort. Phe real duxury heresand for whiel one 
would gladly pay any price, would be the power of doing without 
such matters. 

A-~ - is bustl employed in translating into Tani! a book 
Which we hope may be usefol The Moonshee transeribes it 
for him. and is a complete baby about it. J think he nist 
spend all his time in copying i over and over. One das he 
brings ‘to show Mistress a fuir copy,” aud the neat day “al 
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Mistress please to look, a more fairer copy,” and he will stand 
for a quarter of an hour at a time in the middle of the room, 
making salaam, and twirling his mustachios, and stroking his 
inanuscript. .A—— works with the Moonshee while I scold the 
tailor. J scold him from the “ best of motives,” and here are my 
reasons : he is hired by the month, and paid a great deal more 
than he is worth, —dawdle that he is !—but it is the only way of 
vetting needlework done at all here. Tle often asks for a 
dav’s leave of absence, and often takes it without asking.  T used 
to be compassionate to himat first, believing his excuses; but 
when [repeated them to Mrs. Staunton, she said they were all lies. 
One day he told me that his mother was sich, and that she would 
soon be dead, and he would © put her out of the way 3” but Mrs. 
Staunton said that this mother had already died three times to 
her certain knowledge, and that Pmust forbid her ever being sick 
azain without my permission; so T gave my orders accordingly, 
and she has been quite well ever since. Sometimes he sits on his 
maat crying, and saying he is‘ plenty sick” himself, so then J 
send him away for nalf a day, with orders to come bach quite 
well next morning, or T shall get another tailor; and this always 
cures him. Oue day he asked me for five days’ leave * to paint 
his face :” this did puzzle me, but J found it was on account of 
the Mohurrum, a hind of Mussulman carnival, when they all 
dress up, and paint not only their own faces, but those of all their 
animals, The cows’ horns were all painted green and red, and 
sometimes one horn green and one red; and Toimet an clephant 
with his face painted inp crimson and gold half way down his 
trunk. and his little cunuing eyes pecring through his finery, sueh 
an object that his own mother could not have known him; but 
he evidently thought himself dressed ina wonderfully becoming 
costume, and was floundering along, 
his trunk, and never dreaming what a figure they had made of 
him. 

Sune Vst.— To-day we have the first specimen To have felt of 
real Indian heat; futherto it has been an unusually cool season, 


shaking his ears and waving 


but tu-day there isa revular Jand-wind, aud plenty of.it. J can 
only compare it to a blast from a furnace, withering one as it 
passes by. To have a tatt, or thick mat, at my window, which 
excludes the sun, and meu sit outside pouring water on it all day, 
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so that the wind, whieh is extremely violent, blows always cooled 
through the water, This keeps the temperature of the room 
down at 90%, but it is dreadfully feverish, and far more distress- 
ing than a higher degree of the thermometer with the sea- 
breeze. 

Just close under the tatt it is more tolerable, but the old 
Jndians have a notion that if is unwholesome to sit in the danip : 
so itanay be for them, bat nothing will make me beheve that TJ, 
just flesh from Europe. can cateh cold with the thermometer at 
90: so PT ereep as close to the tatt as possible, and sit) with my 
hands ina basin of water besides. This isa heat quite ditterent 
from anything youever felt in Kurope, making one quite giddy 5 
but they say itis only as bad as this for about ten days, after 
which the sea-breeze rises regularly at eleven or twelve o’¢lock, 
and restores one to dife aga. Now, the leaves of the trees are 
all curled up, and the crass crackles under our feet The snow, 
the sea ds a dead yellow colour, and the air and Heht oa sort. of 
buflyas ifthe elements had the jaundice sand we are all so cross! 
ereeping about aud whinme, aud then Tying down and growling 
-- T hope at will not last long. 

June Gth.-~Weather better: the sea-breeze comes ins the 
middle of the day. and one can breathe without crving : but the 
Mishts are hotter than the days. Qne contrives to sleepas well 
as one can. but Tndian sleep is vers unlike Enelish— poor rest- 
less work! Tlowever, the mausqaitoes are not so bad here as in 
Etaly : witness my sleeping without a musquito-net, rather than 
bear the additional heat of the gauze. 

® * td e + 
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LETTER THE TENTIL. 


Madras, July 10th. 


Av last Tam able to resume my journal to you, and I hope to 
continue it regularly, A | —— wrote to you constantly and cir- 
cumstantially during my confinement, but till now T have not 
been able to sit upand write myself. Tlow To lone to show 
baby to you! She is avery fine creature, and as strong and 
healthy as if she had been born in Old ineland., She will be 
Chiistened next week, and then, as soon as we are strong enough 
to travel, we are to set out on a dong journey. A- — has ob- 
tained the appointment of Zillah (or District) Judge of Rajah- 
mundry, whieh makes us all very happy. He has never been in 
that part of the country before, and we are very busy, making 
all possible inquiries and preparations, Rajahmundry is in the 
Northern Cirears (or Districts), and every one who has been there 
tells us that it is a pretty place, and has the grand reeom- 
mendation of two months of really cool weather. They say the 
thermometer falls to 58?) ang we are advised to take warm 
clothing with us. Tt is ale a eheap place. There is very 
little European society, but that is a much Jess privation here 
than at home; for in this climate it is almost) more trouble than 
pleasure to keep up the necessary civilities, and there will be 
plenty of amusement in seeing the really Endian part of India, 
Which Rajahmundry will be. 

We must take with us stores of everything that we are likely 
to want for six months, furniture, clothes, and even great part 
of our food—for nothing is to be procured there, except meat, 
bread, and vegetables; and even our vegetables we must prow 
ourselves, and take the seeds with us from Madras. Anything 
we forget we must wait for till we can send to Madras. We 
have not yet decided whether to go by Jand or by sea, but Tam 
afraid it will be wisest to go by sea, though I should much like 
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to see the country; but a long land-journey at this time of the 
year would be very fatiguing, and perhaps dangerous, on account 
of the cholera, whieh is now very prevalent. At Rajalimundry 
they speak Gentoo. or Teloogoo, which is a much prettier 
language than Pamal There is no Chaplain, nor even a Mis- 
sionary, Tam sony to sayy but that is the case at cight stations 
out of ten, and one cannot elroose one’s station. 

RavsaumMespry,obaqust 6th.— Twas prevented from finishing 
this letter at Madras, by take leave vistts. &e.. so that Thad not 
adnoment tomaself, but ait was just as well, fortnow To can tell 
vouof our safe arrival bere. We embarked on Saturday night, 
July ¢ Oth. ourselves, babyy. and servants, with almost a shipload 
of woods, ou board a small Liverpool vessel which happened to 
bein the roads, on its way to Caleutta, We had a beautiful even- 
Ingand no surf. We found the Captain ina fume at our being 
rather later than he expected; but it did not really signifv. for, 
after all his fretting, he could) not get his anchor up, owing to 
his having bad tackle, so there we were detained af anchor till 
one Celoek on Sunday afternoon, Tt was a pretty spectuen of 
sea Comfort ;—ship rolling, captain growling > sailors singing. or 
rather hawling, same chorus about being + OfPina hurry: fire 
ve well, for she must got” while they were drageing up the 
anchor, tackle breaking. and chain cable all flying to the bottom 
of the sen. as soon asever the sone was done: things in our cabin 
not * cleated down” but alls ferching way” with every roll of 
the ship. shuffling about, and taking their pleasure, ike the 
dancing furniture in Washington Trving’s dream; ayalis squatted 
on the floor, halfesick ¢ baby squalling 2 A—— tarming round 
and round in the little cabin, Hike a tiger im his den, dancin 
her to heep ber quiet, but quiet she would net be, To ready to 
ery with sickness and despair, crouched up ina corner unable to 
move, ~ and all for pothme, during cighteen hours! 

At last we were off} We had a pretty good voyage on the 
Whole, but one violant storm on Sunday night; the thunder 
ringing Tike a gong, and the air all around us white with Heht- 
ning Tp the midst of it allo some Ttahan Capuchins who were 
ou board amused themselves with singing to their guitar. While 
the sea and wind together were roaring their Joudest. twang, 
twang went that wretched guitar! The miature was so absurd 
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hat TI eould not help laughing, in the midst of all my sickness 
and fright. 

On Tuesday morning our stupid Captain passed by Coringa, 
which was the port for which we were bound, and, when he took 
his observation at twelve o'clock, found himself half way to Viza- 
papatam. It was extremely inconvenient. All our letters of 
introdnetion were for the Coringa people, and) the land-journey 
from Vizagapatam to Rajahmundry three Gimes as long as from 
Coringa The other passengers were very good-natured and 
obliging, said the delay was of no consequence to them, and 
begged us to go back to Coringa, if we liked. Accordingly, we 
did have the ship put about, but there was a strong wind right in 
our teeth; we were likely to be five or six days putting back ; 
and the pitching and tossing such, that every minute of it settled 
our niinds as it unsettled our stomachs: so we determined to go 
on to Vizagapatam, where we arrived on Tuesday night. 

Before we landed, a catamaran brought us off'a note from Mr. 
R.. the Assistant Judge of the station. inviting us to his house. 
He has a little bungalow on the top of a roch, surrounded by 
bushes among which the hyaenas walk about at their pleasure ; 
but they never attach human beings, and the place is delightfully 
cool, Mar. Re. received us most hospitably, supplied us with 
everything we wanted for our journey, and treated us just as if 
we had been old and intimate friends, though we had never seen 
nor heard of each other before. We spent Wednesday with him, 
and began our journey on Wednesday night, regular Indian 
fashion, in palanquins ~ A) —-, baby, T, and the ayahs; leaving 
the other servants to follow at leisure, with the luggage, in carts. 
We had fifty-two men to carry us, our provisions, clothes, plates, 
knives and forks, &e., for all the accommodations prepared for 
travellers are public bunvalows, containing one table and six 
chairs, and sometimes not those, only bare walls for shelter. 
-An old Sepoy lives at each bungalow, to fetch water, and cook 
curry and rice; so one can get on comfortably enough. 

It is all pleasant tome: baby has borne the journey quite well, 
and I enjoved it very much. We travelled sometimes all night, 
sometimes part of the night, according to my strength, and rested 
at the bungalows during the day, and arrived here on Saturday 
night. We passed through a great deal of pretty country, and 
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some notorious tiger-junzles ; but we saw no tigers—they are 
always afraid of the lghts and noise of travellers. (N.B. A 
yungle is a tract of ancultivated ground, covered with thick 
brushwood, and trees here and there, and inhabited by tigers, 
monkeys, wild 





hywnas, leopards or cheetahs as they are called 
hogs, snakes, and quantities of beautiful birds.) | Rayahmundry 
itself is a most lovely spot, on the banks of a magnificent river, 
the Godavery, with tine hills in the distanee. 

We have a good house, a capital garden, and are most uncom- 
monly great grandees. Eb oame very much amnsed with all the 
natives Who come to pay them respeets to the ‘Judge Doory.” 
(Doory means gentleman.) My favourite, hitherto, is) the 
Moofti, or principal Mahometan law expounder. Tle is one of 
the handsomest and most elegant ereatures ever saw.—some- 
what dirty perhaps, —- with beautiful Cashmere shawls worn 
threadbare, and in his shabby magnificence looking like a bee- 
party hing. ‘Phen there is the Pundit. or principal Pindoo law 
expounder — a Bramin, very mach of a mountebank, and some- 
thing ofa cheat, P should guess, by his face and manner. “Phere 
are plenty of underlings, but these are the two principal men. 
‘They always come accompanied by their Vakeels, a kind of secre- 
tunes, or interpreters, or flappers their muddles, in’ short : 
everybody here has a muddle, dugh or low. The Vakeels stand 
bead their masters during all the visit. and discuss with them 
all that uA 


he, and. when they find he does not believe it, they turn to me 





says, Sometimes they tell dam some barefaced 


prinmine.and say. t? Mam, the Doory plenty cunning gently- 


fen) 
man. 


The cholera is: raging here,x—and no wonder! a hundred 





thousand people assembled twenty days ago, for a grand native 
festival which only takes place once in twelve vears. Many of 
them are too poor to aflord to buy proper food. and most of them 
are dirty ; and the accumulation of dirt and filth, with all the 
wretchedness and starvation to work upon, has bred a pestilence. 
When DT arrived in the town Twas fast asleep in my palangnuin, 
and was literally awakened by the horrible stench. A——’s 
predecessor was entirely occupied in making a read through the 
junele to drive his tandem on. and never thought of taking any 
measures to lessen the sichness, which has gained ground fear. 
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fully. A—— has set the prisoners at work immediately to 
clean the streets, and the heavy rains are to be expected soon, 
which always clear away diseases. There is little fear of cholera 
among Europeans, except in travelling. Jt is caused among the 
poor natives by bad feeding, dirt, and exposure to the climate. 
We always keep the cholera medicines in the house, in case any 
of the servants should be attacked; but that is very unlikely, as 
they are well fed and shejtered. The poor natives go on beating 
their tom-toms, or drums, all night, in hopes of driving It a ‘ay 3 
and the want of rest weakens them, and makes them still more 
liable to eateh it. 

August \ith—We get on very comfortably, and are begin- 
ning to feel a little settled, thoueh stl rather in’ confusion. 
A—— is excessively busy with his Court work, having to get 
through Jong arrears of his) predecessors. Our furniture is 
not yet arrived, so we are dependent upon « table and) six chairs 
Jent tous for the present: however, a clear house at first arrival 
Was lather a convenience with regard to cleaning the rooms, 
Which IT have been very busy about, ay A——- is in clearing out 
all the old “cases” accumulated in his Cutcherry.  (N.B. 
Cuteherry means othce.) 

] fancy our predecessor was content with the same accommo- 
dation as the spiders, and thought sweeping UNE ggpsaly, so he 
kept no sweeper-woman, and, ay may be supposed, the dirt 
crunched under our feet as we walked. | I have had all the palan- 
quin-boys, who are the best heusemaids here, hard at work, taking 
away the old mats, hunting for scorpions and centipedes, dis- 
Jodging the dirt-pies, disturbing the spiders, and clearing out 
every corner,—and now we are growing quite decent. We are 
planting vegetables, clipping hedges, and arranging all this 
to our own taste; and IT think we shall soon be so comfortable, 
that when a better appointment offers, we shall not like to move. 

Some of our arrangements are queer wild work. We have < 
hunting Peon, or * shoot-man,” as he is called, who goes into 
the jungle every day to catch us half our dinner according to 
his taste or his luck. He brings hares, wild ducks, pigeons, &c., 
and yesterday he brought a magnificent peacock. It went to 
my heart to have such a beautiful creature cooked; but there 
was no help for it, and he was dead when he arrived. ‘There are 
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pretty spotted deer and antelopes wild about the country, and 
iam going to have some eaught to keep in the compound : 
they soon grow quite tame, and come and eat out of one’s 
hand. 

* John Company ” allows us nine Peons to Jook grand with. 
Their business is to stand about, go on messages, walk after us 
(which, by the bye. we, cannot endure), do odd jobs, and © help 
Bill”? in various ways. The other day T sent the baby and 
nurse out for a walk im our garden, not supposing that she re- 
quired any escort, but a great Peon immediately stepped forward 
tomareh after her. She crowed at hits daguer and red belt. and 
much approved of his attendance, A —— has given me two of 
the Peonus for my particular service: Po have nothing on earth 
for them to do, so Pimean to set them collecting the pebbles found 
in the river here, which are very beautiful onyxes and agates, 
When they have got over their surprise, and are ai little broken 
in to the * Dooresu’s” (lady’s) wass. Tomean to set) them 
catching insects; but Tomust wait a little first, for fear they 
should think me mad. 

We have had a tuavelling gentleman staying with ous for the 
last two days: we never siw him before. but he asked for shelter 
on his arrival, so. Pudia fashton. we took him in to do the best 
we could fg him Tam obhaed to make him carry a chair 
about with lim dike a snail-shell—take itanto his room at night, 
and bring it ont again to breakfast the next morning. Tre is a 
good Tumoured, simple sort off person, but most oddly fearful. 
He took such alarm at hearing the cholera was in one vilhice at 
Which he slept on das journey, that he fost his appetite. ate nothing 
for twenty-four hours. and came to ous really ill with starva- 
tion and fright. ‘Phen he was excerdingly afraid of robbers on 
the road. and had a creat mind to take a guard of Peons on with 
Jim to Vivazapatam, only we danghed him out of it. There 
Was some excuse for his fears, because he was just come from a 
very wild part of the country. but here we are as quiet and safe 
mnsat home.  FZuwe always means England: nobody cally Tndia 
home —net even these who have been here thirty vears or more, 
aud are never Hhely to return to Europe; even they still always 


speak of England as home 
5 . ® ¥ * 
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LETTER THE ELEVENTH. 


Rajahmundry, August 14th. 
Ovr goods arrived last wech. They had all been wetted through 
in the journey, and very much spoiled, but, by dint of heeping 
the sun and the palanquin-boys at work upon them, they are 
coming round again. 

Captain Price, the commanding officer here, has just called. 
IIe seems very civil, nothing else particularly. Tle has a wife, 
Whom To have not seen yet, as they were away till yesterday. 
The commanding officers are generally changed every three 
months, There is a Seoteh Dr. Stewart, and a Mr. Macdonald, 
the sub-collector, but he is not here now. | Phere will also be in 
Hime a Registrar, or, as they spell it here, * Register,” but none 
is appointed yet. These and ourselves are all the residents ; but 
there are continually travellers passing thiough, as this place is 
on the hich road from the north to the south of Madras. J 
fancy the civihians all expect to come to us on their journey ; 
and the militaries go to Captamn Price: and whichever of us re- 
ceives the visitor must make a dinner-party. 

Last night Twas awakened by a great uproar: T found it was 
on account of a snake who had erept into the house and hidden 
himself under a box. The maty had found him out, and the 
servants were all hunting and fightime him with sticks. Ile was 
eanuht and killed. A] -— thought he was not of a venomous 
hind. but thes are not pleasant visitors, IT often hear the hyw- 
nas at nicht howling about the country, They are horrid spite- 
ful-lookhing creatures, but so cowardly that they never attach 
any but weak animals. They do mischief in the poultry-yard, 
and somethnes carry off a small dog, and, if very hungry, now 
and then a young coukey ; but one is no more afraid of them 
than of foxes in England. 

Did you ever hear of the Thugs? They are a tribe of Hin- 
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doos whose business and trade 1s murder, They are brought up 
to it from ehildhood, choose their vietim) by omen, consider 
themselves and their vocation under the especial patronage and 
direction of one of their goddesses, Kalee, and set about their 
murdcring work in the most cool and business-like manner. 
You will find a lone account of them, and quite true, in Wolff?’s 
last volume of his Journal. ‘Phere is a great sensation about 
them just now, and we are hunting them out everywhere. One 
has been brought to A -—-— for tral to-day, and Tam very 
curious to hear about ham. 

Left off writin just now for my © dffinw’ and could not ima- 
cine what they were bringing me to eat. Some bran, which T 
had been bothnge to scason anew tin kettle, aud which the maty 
supposed to be some particular Europe cookie To was making for 
myself; and, thinking Twas provided for, he has eaten up all 
ny meat! 

Angst 15th.—The Thug turned out to be an accuser instead 
of acriminal A Peon had caught him, and he pretended that 
the Peon had offered to release hint on his paying a certain sum, 
and that he had paid at, but the Poon still kept him prisoner. 
Onoanvestigation it turned out to be alla le from beoimuimne to 
end; so the Peon as released and the Phug sent to prison, 

Twas hard at work to-day unpacking books, sitting on the 
eround all over dust, sorting and putting them on the shelves, 
When Mas. Price called to pay her first devoirs with all her best 
clothes on, worked muslin and yellow gloves. I thought the only 
Way to prevent her being ashamed of me was to make her as dirty 
and dusty as myself; therefore, under pretence that it would be 
so mice for her to have some new books to read, J made her sit 
down by me and look them over too, and we got on very well. 
She is very voung, pretty, and unaffected, and Dlike the thoughts 
of having her for a netghbour. It is pleasant to have some 
Enelishwoman within reach as a companion. 

August 29th. —Your packet, sent by private opportunity. has 
just arrived, to my great deheht. Thad received, a fortnight 
avo, letters from home of a later date, but private-hand letters 
are always slow. People never seem to be able to lay their 
private hands upon them ull after they have finished all their 
unpacking, 
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We like our station better and better ; it is far pleasanter than 
Madras, which was like England ina perspiration: here we have 
fresh, sweet country air, and no troublesome company, yet 
always enough to prevent us from feeling lonely. 

T thoroughly enjoy the quiet, and I have plenty to do, more 
than I can ever get through in the day, so that Tam never dull. 
Tn fact, one has less time at one’s command here than at home, 
although the very early rising seems to give so many hours. But 
we are obliged to go out in the early morning ; it is Indispensable 
to lie down for some time in the middle of the day; we go out 
again in the cool of the evening, and come home again too tired 
to employ ourselves much at night. One’s time seems to be spent 
In tiriny and restine oneself. 

T have caught a number of most beautiful butterflies: Cole- 
optera are more scaree, as Leannot grub for them myself, for fear 
of centipedes. This morning, I took a faney for gardening 
myselfiand while Po was removing some dry leaves a large centi- 
pede showed his horrid pincers within an inch of my hand. He 
did not hurt me, but he has cured me of gardening. FT have a 
number of schemes in hand; one ts to make butter: the natives 
make it with rennet, shaking it in a bottle, and it is rather a 
nasty mess; but after a week’s hard work and much scolding, 
the old carpenter has produced a churn: a fine, heavy, awkward 
concern it is, but the natives admire it greatly, and stand looking 
at it and calling it & Missis Dub” (meaning Mistress’s tub). 
However, the butter is still waiting for pans to set the milk in, 
and they had to be made on purpose from description, and have 
not yet appeared, When I inquired for them this morning, I 
was told ** Potman done fetch mud, chatties done make, but mud 
not done dry yet.” 

The other day I wanted some book-shelves made, and J sent 
for the carpenter. They told me they thought T should be 
Wanting wood, so he was gone fishing, which seemed rather, as 
Johnny M. would say, a non sequitur 5” but it was quite true, 
for they really do fish for all the wood they use. It is washed 
down by the river; and when any is wanted, they just swim out, 
and catch the first piece that suits them. 

There is an old Englishman living here as barrack-sergeant,— 
& sinecure for long service. He has been in the place these ten 
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years, and isa very respectable old man. Te has a half-caste, drop- 
sical wife, and a sickly nigger-looking child, but seems quiet and 
contented, A Jends him books and the uewspaper, and lets 
him come every Monday to change his books, and chat a little, 
which he likes best ofall. Te sits and proses for about halfan hour, 





and is very happy at having a little intercourse with Europeans 
again. Te takes particular interest in the young Queen, thinking 
she has a troublesome dife before her, Yesterday he said to me, 
“Only think, ma’am, of such a young person for to be Queen of 
the realms! Andon these times too, when the oldest hand could 
hard]y keep them inorder, She 7H have a tough job of it, poor 
young Jady! To pity her from omy heart, indeed Ido! This 
paper says Lord Durham is to be called to her Majesty's coun- 
sels. T hope tits Lordship isa fatherly hind of gentleman, ina’am, 
who will help her Majesty in some of her difheulties.” 

A—— isvery hind in bunting out poor travelers who happen 
to be passing. The rieh ones, who want) for nothing, come to 
usas a matter of course, but the poor ones would piteh their tents 
under a tree daring the hot hours, and @o away again unnoticed, 
if he did net go and: find them out. Phe other day he diseo- 
vered seven Knelish soldiers travelling to join their regtment : 
thes were not in want of absolute neeessaries, but, on his ving 
to find out what he could do for them, they told him at last, con- 
fidentially, that the greatest treat he could possibly give them 
would bea little tea and sugar to make themselves ta cup of 
Tnehish tea,” which was a thing * they had not tasted they did 
not hnow whens” of course we sent them plenty, and books and 
tracts for the tea to wash down. They hada Bible amous them, 
but they sands they set such store by at. they seldom let it see the 
light 27 so we gave them another for use. A —— is very anxious 
to setup an English school for the natives, if he can persuade 
Seryeant Keeling to be schoolmaster: but the Sergeant thinks 
himself not scholar enough.” We think he is, and he speaks 
Teloogoo very well, 

To-day a great Zemindar, or Rajah. came to pay usa visit: he 
is a proprietor of large estates in this district, and pays a reat to 
the Government of ten thousand a vear.—-quite a grandee y but he 
has some fawsult going on at this court, so he sad he was come 
touash A to protect a poor Tithe man.” He stayed au 
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immense time, and talked a great deal of nonseuse, as they all do. 
It ix very striking to see how completely want of education has 
blasted all their powers of intellect. They talk for hours and 
hours, without ever by any chance bringing out an oliginal idea 
or a generous sentiment. ‘Their conversation is never anything 
but wearisome twaddle. T suppose eatremes meet. Do you re- 
member Mr. J. once telling us that some celebrated person was 
“too well informed” — that he had © lost his originality ” + 
These people, from being too ill informed, have never found 
theirs. 

September 16th.—A day or two ago the Maty bolted into the 
breakfast-room, exclaiming, “Sar! one snake, sar! One big 
snake in gpodown! He very good snake, sar!” They call the 
venomous snakes ‘good by way of propitiating them: they 
consider them as a species of evil-disposed gods, and) pay them 
some hind of worship, though they kill them too whenever they 
ean. This brute was a large deadly cobra capello: it had hidden 
itself behind some bottles ina reeess under the steps where the 
water is cooled, A—- went directly to load his gun, and I 
peeped out, but could not go near enough to see the creature on 
account of the sun, and IT caleedate IT should not have gone any 
nearer if it had been ever so shady. There stood all the palau- 
quin-boys with bamboos in their hands, ready to beat it if it came 
out, and all the Peons peeping over their shoulders, array enough 
to attack a tiger. A—— forbade their killing it in that way, on 
account of the danger of their getting bitten if they missed a 
blow, and he shot it dead himself, after which they all dragged it 
out, and beat it to their hearts’ content. Two days afterwards we 
were told of another cobra ina hole ofa tree at the bottom of 
the earden; but v hile A—— was preparing his gun, one of the 
shake -conjurers came and charmed it out of its hole, and brought 
it into the garden to show us: it was quite fresh, its teeth not 
extracted, and its bite certain death; bat this man had it) per- 
fectly under command: he set it up and made it dance, and, 
when it tried to strike, he just whisked the tail of his gown in Its 
face, and quieted it again, JT offered to buy it, and pay bim for 
killing and bottling it, but T could not persuade him to sell it at 
auy price: he thought its possession would bring him good Inek. 


In answer to my offers, the butler, who was interpreter, told me, 
E 
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“if Missis put snake in bottle of rack, snake dead.” “1 know 
that,” said J,“ I like it dead.” “ Yes, ma’am, but that man like 
‘live’ 6 What is the use of his keeping it alive? sometime 
snake bite.’ “No, ma’am, no can bite; that man make con- 
jure.” Tlowever, to-day the conjurer came to say that he had 
found another cobra, so he was willing to sell me one if J liked 
it. Accordingly, he took it with his bare hands out of a brass 
pan which he brought with him, set it up. made it show its hood 
and danee a little, and then put it into a bottle of spirits, which 
soon killed it, and I have it now on my table corked up. Itis a 
marnificent specimen, four feet long. and quite uninjured. 

The snakes have very much confirmed my belief ino plysi- 
oznomy.  "Phey certainly have a great deal of countenance ; a 
cumming, ernel, spiteful look that tells at once that they are 
capable of any mischief; in short,‘ Geaucoup de caractere,” and 
the more venomous the snake, the worse his expression. The 
harness ones dook harmless; [To think LT should almost know 
a“ too much good snake” by his too much bad countenance. 
The Cobra is the worst, his eyes are quite hideous ; and that boa 
constrictor at the Cape was very disgusting > but after all I do 
not know that there is anything more horrid in the way of physi- 
ognomy than a shark; there is a coldblooded, fishy malignity in 
his eves that quite makes one shudder. 

September 26th. —'VThere was a hyena killed to-day about half 
amie from the tewn: it had attacked a poor old) Bramin, and 
wounded him severely, which is very extraordinary, as they 
almost always ran away from men. T have ordered the tail to be 
hept asa trophy for Frank. Also T have a beautiful ‘leopard’s 
skin for him, to be sent by the first opportunity, 


* * e * * * 
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LETTER THE TWELFTH, 


Rajahmundry, October 3rd. 
Ix vour Jast letter you ask for particulars of living, servants, 
house-rent, and such-like domestic matters. We have a house 
unfurnished, and a garden of more than two acres, for which we 
pay about 604. per annum. Provisions are cheap, but there is 
ereat waste, because nothing will keep on account of the heat, 
and we are obliged to take much larger quantities of meat than 
we Can Cousume, In order to make ait worth the buteher’s while 
to supply us at all. We send for potatoes from Madras, as they 
will not grow here; other vegetables we have from our own 
earden, and we keep our own poultry. Servants are expensive 
altogether, though cheap individually; but we are obliged to 
have such a omumber of them that their pay mounts up. We 
heep fewer than many people, because we wish to be economical. 
Here is our establishinent :—one butler, one dress-boy,* one 
matee.f two ayahe, one amah,t one cook, one tunnicutchy,§ two 
gardeners, six bearers, one water-carrier, two horse-keepers, two 
erass-eutters, one dog-boy, one poultry-man, one washerman, 
one tailor, one hunter, and one amal’s cookh—altogether twenty- 
seven: and this is reckoned few ; and it is as much as ever they 
can do to get through their little work in their lazy dawdling 
way. If anybody comes to dinner, the coak sits down and cries 
for a cook’s maty or helper, and J am obliged to hire one for 
him. Vhey all find their own food themselves, and the caste 
people would not touch any of our food; but the maties and 
under-servants are generally Pariahs, and are very glad to eat 
up anything they can Jay their hands on. The amah is a caste 
woman, and her whims are the plague of my life: J am obliged 
to keep a cook on purpose for her, because her food must all be 


* Valet. 
+ The matee cleans plate, washes china, and lights candles, 
$ Wet-nurse. g Housemuid., 
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dressed by a person of her own caste; and even then she will 
sometimes starve all day rather than eat it, if she fancies any body 
else has been near it: she has a house built of cocoa-nut Jeaves 
in the compound, on purpose to eook her food in. To am also 
obliged to heep a separate nurse for her baby, and see after it 
reaularly myself, because they are so careless about their own 
children when they are nursing other people’s, that she and her 
husband would let the poor little creature die from neglect, and 
then curse us as the eause of it. 

Think of the amal’s being caught drinking rack and cating 
opium! She used to go out and how] so that the servants were 
afraid to come near her. saying she made ‘one pishashi (devil) 
noe.” When she had cleared the coast with her pishashi-ing, 
her own people crept out from their hiding-holes, and brought 
her rach and bang (that as. spirits and opium). 

You ask what shops we have. None at all: the butler buys 
everything in the bazaar or market. and brings in’ dis bill every 
day Que of the Court native writers translates it into English, 
and very queer articles they concoet together! sueh as, ‘one 
beef of rump for biled 2°-- "Sone mutton of line beef for adaamac 
estoo,” mneaning a-la-mode stew; itton for curry pups” 
(puff); —*darkey for stups” (stuffing for turkey) ;—"* eges 
for saps. snobs. tips, and pups” (chops, snipes, tipsycake, ana 
puffs) :-—* mediation (medicine) for ducks 2’—and at the end 
‘ohtrand totell’” Gzrand total), and * how) balanee.” 

October Voth. —Of ate To have been hindered from Jetter- 
writing and everything else by relays of stranger-compansy —true 
Tidian-fashion, People say this custom of receiving es ery body 
Without previous notice, and being received in return. is tt se 
very dehohthul’ + hospitable” de. &e.s and soit may be.—but 
it is also extremely inconvenient end disagreeable. To cannot 
ect over the dishhe to iutrude myself upon people whom Touever 
saw, and who mest receive ine whether they like it or not: 
neither do Penjoy being put out of my way and obliged to thin 
the house out of Windows for ehonce travellers whom To never 
heard of before, and never shall see avain.  TTowever. sueh is 
the mode here. One of our visitors, Mis. Si.) was a very pleas- 
ing person, and T should have muel liked to see more of her ; 
but she was on her way to England. and only stayed with us two 
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days. Two of our visitors are with us still, and will remain till 
they have found a bungalow to suit them, as they are coming to 
live here: they are Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton, the new registrar 
and his wife. 

We have had the English service now for the last month, and 
mean to continue it regularly ; A officiates, as is the cus- 
tom when there is no clergyman: all the English residents 





attend very regularly, and some half-caste Protestants. ‘There 
‘Sa Roman Catholic half-caste dresser, or surgeon’s assistant, 
named Rozer, father to Sergeant Keeling’s wife: there is a little 
Roman Catholie chapel under his care, and he takes a great deal 
of pains about it, poor soul! keeping it clean, lighting the 
eandles, and putting flowers before the images, though there is no 
pnest living here, nor any one tonotice him. When our service 
Was announced, he sent a message to ask if he might be present 
at it, but when the day arrived he never appeared 5) and on 
mahing inquiry, we found from the Serseant that poor Rozer 
himself was very anvious to attend, but was afraid: of a repri- 
mand from some distant priest who occasionally comes here in 
the course of his travels, 

October 2ith.-- 1 continue to like “up country,” as they call 
it, far better than the Presidency : it isinuech more amusing. Of 
course everybody tried to make Madras as Tnelish as they could, 
though without much success, except doing away with every thing 
curious; but this place is real India, and [am every day seeing 
something new and foreign, This is the country of the old 
Rajahs, and they are very sociable and fond of paying us visits, 
They think ita great incivility to appear without something In 
their hands as a present. It is contrary to regulation to accept 
anvthing of value, so they bring limes, oranges, yams, dc. The 
other day we received a basket of oranges, with a message that a 
Rajah whom we had not before seen would come next day and 
payousa visit. Accordingly next day, at the appointed hour, 
we heard a queer hind of twanging and piping, like a whistle 
and a Jew’s-harp. ‘This was the Rajal’s music, played before his 
palanquin: then came his guards,—men with halberds; then his 
chief officer, carrying asilver mace ; then his principal courtiers, 
running by the side of his palanquin to heep lim ‘& pleasant com- 
pany.” When they all arrived, the halberdiers grounded thei 
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arms, and the whole cortége stopped at the military word of 
command, “ Falt! Present! Fire!” but) the firivg consisted 
of the old gentleman’s getting out of his palanquin, and quietly 
shufHing into the house, between two rows of his own servants 
and ours, salaming him at every step. He was dressed in a clear 
muslin pelisse, with his black skin showing through; the rims 
of his ears stuck full of jewels, gold bracelets on his arm., 
and a diamond locket huue round his neck. Teall him * Penny 
Whistle Row :? if that iw not quite his real name, it is so like it, 
Tam snre it must mean that. When he came into the drawing- 
room, he stopped at the entrance (N.B. we have no doors) to 
make us most profound salam, which we returned to the best of 
our ability then he presented us with an orange each, and there 
were more salams on either side. At dast, when we had all done 
alloour “amoppeme and moweing,” he sat down and began 
his chirp. He paid a variety of set compliments, as they all do ; 
but, those over, he was more curmous about) European matters 
than the natives in general are. Tn particular he wished to 
Know whether it was true that our Kine was dead, and that we 
had a woman to reign overus.  Phis was quite beyond his com- 
prehension—how she was to contrive to rer, and how aves 
were to agree to obey hers he gave up in despair, He asked 
Whether the King’s death would make any difference to us he 





was in hopes it nnght have e@iven A astep in the service. 
Heanvited us to come and spend a week with Jum, which we 
fully intend to do as soon as the weather allows. When he had 
sat about an hour, he took his leave with the same ceremonies as 
atodas arrival. salams on all sides, pipe whisthow, Jew'’s-harp 
twangine, guards recovering arms, courtiers putting on their 
shoes, and all matching off to the word of command as before, 
Balt! Present! Fire?” At parting he shook hands to show 
how European his manners were, and he took leave of ae in 
English: My Lady, Po onow to your Excellency say tarewell : 
T shall hope you to pay me one visit, and on one week go (mean- 
ine hence) YT shall come again to see the face of your honour 
eivilian ” 

Besides the Rajahs, there are a number of natives of lower 
rank who are vers fond of calling to heep themselves in remem- 
brance in case of an appointment falling vacant. Some only 
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come as far as the gate, and stand there to make a salam when 
we go out. These never speak, but they put on some part of 
the dress belonging to the situation they want, in order that we 
may understand their meaning. A Court writer in expectance 
holds writing materials in his hand; a Peon sticks a dagger in 
his belt, &c. Others of rather higher pretensions come to the 
houseand pay a visit. One of them calls regularly twice a-week, 
and the same dialogue takes place whenever he comes, 

Visttor.—Salam, great chief! 

A.—Salam to you. 

bisitor.—Your Excellency is my father and my mother! 

A.—I am much obliged to you. 

Visitor.—Sar, Tam come to behold your honourable face. 

A.—Thank you. Have you anything to say to me? 

Misitor.— Nothing, great chief! 

A.—Neither have [ anything to say, so good morning ; 
enough for to-day. 

bisitor.— Enough ; good morning, sar: great chief, salam! 

One has to dismiss one’s own visitors, as they generally think 
it an impoliteness to go away of their own accord. We are 
obliged to appoint a particular hour at which they may come, 
else they wonld be hindering us the whole day. 


% * * * rm P 
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LETTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


Rajahmundry, October 31st. 
We are very cager about our intended Native School — writing, 
and planning, and preparing. ‘The difficulty, as usual, has been 
to find a proper master. In this part of India there are no 
native Christians, and of course we did not wish to have a Teathen 
master, On Sunday there came unexpectedly to the service 
a half-easte stranger. As we had uever seen him there before, 
A —— made some ingniries about him afterwards, and heard 
that he was here only for a couple af days ou some business of a 
lawsuit; that he uuderstands LEnelish well, writes a good hand, 
and spells correctly ; and it looked respectable and well-disposed 
his taking the opportunity of coming to church, Tle is now 
eoue back to his own home; but, as he seemed) promising, and 
has written to offer him the 





we hnew of no one better, A 
schoolmaster’s post. if hie understands Crentoo ; and we are now 
wiiting for his answer. Meanwhile we are busy giving it out 
amoue the natives, and colleeting promises of scholars. ‘To-day 
one of the upper Court: servants (post-office head writer). called 
fora chat, so we doeumentized him, and he offered to look for 
scholars. A asked whether, if we set upa girls’ school, any 
girls would come: but Seenevasarow said, ** No: what for girls 





learn?” We hada great discussion on the subject, but he ended 
by saying that if'a girl learned to read. some misfortune was sure 
to happen to her relations —most Jikely her father or mother 
would die. We told him that Z had learned both to read and to 
write, and my father and mother were alive and well. and that 
all European ladies Jearnt reading and writing, and yet no mis- 
fortune happened to any of their relations in consequence ; bat 
he said, * Ah! Europe people never mind—never hurt; only 
native people hurt.” A told him that it was a notion the 
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Pishashi (devil) put into their heads in order to keep them from 
any good—and a great deal more besides ; to which he answered, 
“ Wum! sometime very true; but how can do? girl got no 
sense !”? The consequence of this notion is, that the women, 
from being utterly neglected, are a hundred times worse than the 
men. As soon as European children are old enough to talk and 
understand, one is obliged to have bearers to attend upon them, 
because it is not safe to trust them with the women; they are so 
wicked, so lying, and so foolish. 

The cool weather is coming on now: thermometer 86° and 84°. 
From having been eompletely heated through in the summer, I 
am now pretty well Indianized, and find the present temperature 
quite cool and pleasant. In the carly mornings it is 74°, which 
feels so cold that Tam glad ofa cloak to go out with. The 
same degree of the thermometer certainly does not feel so hot 
here as it would at home. 

There are so many changes in the service, that we shall pro- 
bably not remain at this station very long, and we may be plad 
ofa removal when the hot season returns; but, for the present, 
this place is so pleasant and so very pretty, that TP should be quite 
sorry to leave it. Everybody says that the view from our win- 
dows is one of the most beautiful in all this part of India. We 
have just sueceeded in patting the garden into nice order, and are 
are feeling quite settled and comfortable. T have three little 
deer tethered on the lawn: they are very pretty creatures, and 
quite tame and friendly. Also Tam taming some fine jungle 
peacocks, 

To-night the hunter brought ina superb leopard (dead) 5 they 
had shot him in looking for game: his beauty was still perfect, 
and in my own heart IT was almost sorry such a handsome crea- 
ture should have been killed ; but they are very mischievous 
among the cattle, and a price is paid by Government for every 
one killed. The skins all belong to the Collector; but I mean 
to bey this one of him, as it was caught during our reign. 

Now, in the cool nights, the hywnas and jackals come con- 
stantly into our garden, and howl] under the windows: it is 
a most unpleasant noize, like a human being in agony. This 
morning To was told that ‘* a cat had run away with a child.” 
I was horror-struck, and thought it must have been a hywua; 
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but on inquiry [ found the child was nothing but a young pizeon 
—* pigeon-child,” as they explained it. The ducks laid a 
number of eges, which were brought for us to see. & You must 
make little ducks,” said the Master. * Sar, I shall do,” said the 
butler, [ langhed at the order; but a hen was caught, put into 
a basket with the eggs, and the lid shut down upon her; and in 
a little time T was told there were ‘| four babies” in the poultry - 
yard, 

Thave just reeeived a tetter from the Madras Moonshee, who 
beas to express “the concern Thave for your happiness as my 
matron, your state of health, and the state of uy rising matron, 
your child.” 7) suppose he thinks matron is the feminine of 
patron. 

Noranber 31d.—One evening, while the Jlamiltons and 
several other visitors were stil with us, Thad gone to my room 
to rest a little before tea, when PT saddenly heard a queer famuliar 
twang in the drawing-room, whieh, though JT could not) distin- 
vush a word, Lo was sure could only come through a biench 
nose, Presenth Maty brought a note from the Collector to bes 
us tohelp his friend Med Arzel on dis journey ; seo TP went into 
the drawing-room to receive lum “Phere JT found all my party 
of Englishmen working for their lives at French politesses, such 
as. Permetty, Mushoo °— © Mushoo, je suis tres aisy,” Ke, 
Monsieur himself was a true Frenchman, not at all distingue 
(anavent to one of the great: French mercantile houses), but 
most Completely at his ease, and ready for lis company whatever 
itmight be- keeping up conversation, and fiuding answers to 
English speeches in Preneh, that Dam sure it was impossible for 
him to understand. — PLe addressed some remark to Mrs. Hamilton, 
whieh only meeting with a stare from hers Mr. Hamilton au- 
swered for her, Alle ne parle pas, Moscer '"— Ah!” said 
the Frenchman, in a tone of most commiserating surprise. — I 
helieve he thought she was dumb. 

He had contrived to travel from Madras, four hundred miles, 
Without Knowing one word of any of the native languages, or of 
Fnglish, making himeelf understood merely by signs. We gave 
him his supper, ordered lus bearers, and sent him on. After he 
Was pone, the Englishmen began talking over all the French 
adventures of their past lives, and I discovered that they were, 
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as school-girls say, ‘very fond of French,” not to say proud of 
it, and many Frenchmen had told them all—the innocent birds !-— 
that they spoke it quite like natives. When Mr. Hamilton and 
some friend of his were travelling in France together, they took 
it in turn to give the orders at the inns, because ** one man could 
not speak French every day :” but the friend often grew restive ; 
he wsed to call to the waiter, * Ciassor !? * Monsieur.” & Now, 
Hamilton, T wish you would tell him.” * No, indeed; it is not 
my turn; I spoke French yesterday.” ** Well then, T won't. 
It is impossible to talk their nonsense: Gassor, ally vdus or.” 

One of our visitors at this time was a young ensign of seven- 
teen, travelling in command of a company of Sepoys in charge 
of treasure, and if was quite a pleasure to see a creature so 
lunocently important and happy. Te travelled on horseback, 
and had a pony whieh he talked of just like a luman being, and 
admired as much as any hero, Tle was attacked by some wild 
native horses at the entrance of the village- so, he said, & T took 
off my saddle and bridle, and set my pony at them; and if the 
people had not come and separated them, TP hnow he would soon 
have licked them all, Te isa eapital fellow 2?) T saw his pony 
afterwards, the ugliest Pariah beast Iever set eyes on! You 
must know people here talk of hhigh-easte and = Pariah horses, 
Pariah dows, &e. The native horses are Pariahs, the high-easte 
are Arabs IT have a ligh-caste horse, who is so excessively 
pufled up with pride that he will not bear the sight of'a pony . 
Tam obliged to make the horse-heeper run before me to clear 
the way of all ponies, or else this creature fights them, with me 
on Ins back. 

Norcmber 23rd.—Our school is now opened with about twenty - 
five boys, and more coming. AIL caste boys. A thinks 
it better to teach them whenever one can, as it is far more 
difhenlt to vet at them than at the Pariahs, and also the education 
of the upper ranks has much more influence than that of the 
Partials. We have a Bramin to teach Gentoo, and David Gon- 
calves, the half-caste, to teach Enylish. I went to see them the 
other morning, (Tell your charity-school girls at home that 
thes come at six o'clock, and are always in time!) The Dra- 
inius and merchant boys sat together; there was another row 
of the Moochy or workman caste ; another of Mussulman boys; 
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and, behind all, a row of grown-up men, who come to amuse 
themselves by watching and picking up a little by listening : but 
they talk, and are very troublesome, so they are in future only 
to be admitted on cxamination days. We have but few books, 
as they are very expensive, and the whole cost of the schoo] 
must devolve upon the Tlamiltons and ourselves; therefore we 
mean to spend our money in good books, which will be useful 
for them to read, and not in mere spelling-books. I] make great 
pasteboard columns, with alphabets, spelling and first lessons, in 
large prifting hand, One columu does for the whole school to 
learn from at onee, and we mean to keep to these till the boys 
cam read a little, so as really to make use of a book.  T have 
printed a number of teats to hang round the school-room, and 
the first text T chose for my poor little heathens was Psalm exy. 
4—8. J dare say by sending to Madras. by and by, we may be 
able to get printed sheets of lessons; but the wind has set in 
now the wrong way for ships coming from Madras, and parcels 
sent by hind area long while on the road, and, as our scholars 
are ready, we do not Tike to wait. You must understand that 
we lave no immediate hope of miking Chresteans of these hovs 
hy our teaching, but we wish tos do what we cans” this kind 
of school is all we can do for them, aud T fally believe that. if 
schools were set up all over the country. i would go far towards 
shaking their Heathenism, by pattie truth guto ther heads, at 
any rate, instead of falsehood. 
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LETTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


December 15th. 
WE are just returned from our Jong-promised visit to Renny - 
Whistle, after a very amusing eacursion, though, if Thad known 
what an undertaking the journey would be, T should never have 
attempted it, or rather A 
to it, however urgent my curiosity might have made me. [low- 


never would have consented 





ever, we are safe at home again, and the journey has done us 
nothing but good. When the time came for us to start, ac- 
cording to appointment, A - suid he thought it would be 
scarcely worth the trouble, and that we should) be ‘ more quiet 
and comfortable at home”—such a thorough John Bull !—but 1 
made him go, as T wished to ‘see a little of life.’ The people 
had told us that the distance was fifteen miles; so we expeeted 
that, starting at half past five in the afternoon, we should arrive 
about ten o’elock, in time for a good might’s rest. But tt turned 
out to be thirty miles, and no road; we had to grope our way 
over cottou-fields, a pouring rain during almost all the night 
comme down in such torrents that TF could not hear the bearers’ 
song, piteh-dark, and the ground almost all the way knee-deep 
in water. We were twelve hours splashiog and wading through 
the mud, and * plenty tired” when we arrived. But a palanquin 
Ismuch Jess fatiguing than a carnage, and an hour's sleep and a 
good breakfast soon set us to rights. 

When we arnved at Drateharrum, the Rajah’s town, we were 
taken to a choultry,* which he had prepared and ormancnted 
with bits of old carpet for our first: reception I could not 
Hnagine Why we did not go to his house at once, according to 
his invitation; but T found afterwards that he had arranged our 
going first to the choultry, in order that he might send for us in 
state to his mud palace. ATL his principal people came to pay 


* Building for the reception of native travcHers. Its generally open to 
tite air, and much less cous cmient than a * Traveller's Bungalow. 
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their compliments, and he sent us avery good breakfast ; and 
when we had eateu it. his Gomashta (a sort of secretary, at least 
more he that than anything else) came to say that all things 
were ready for our removal. T expected something of a row at 
starting, but Twas quite unprepared for the uproar he had pro- 
vided for us, As soon as our palanguins were taken into the 
street, a gang of musiciaus started up to play before us with all 
their might; a sort of performance much like an imitation of 
one of Rossini s aost noisy overtures played by bagpipes, hurdy - 
curd i@, penny trumpets and ketde-diiums, all out of tune. Then 
«ame banners, swords, flags, and silver sticks; then heralds to 
proclaim our titles, but we coula not make out what they were ; 
and then dancing-airls, A—--- looked rather coy at being, as 
he said, *Sanade sach a fool of” but when the daneing-girls 
beean their aunties, ankle-deep ino the mud, the whole turn-out 
was so excessively absurd, that mortal gravity could stand it ne 
longer, and he was obliged to resign himself to his fate, and 
Jaueh and be happy like ure. 

When we arrived at the palace, on entering the pateway, 
the first thing To saw was a very fine elephant making his 
salam; side by side with dameoa ditt: wooden roching-horse ; 
the court filled with crowds of ragged retainers, and ebout fifty 
or more dancing-virks, all bobbing and bowing, salaming and 
antichine “nineteen to the dozen.” At Jast we came to the 
Rajal’s own hall, where we found ham, the pink of Tindoo polite- 
hess, bestowing more flowers of speech upon us ina quarter of au 
hour thanone could pather in all dtneland in a twelvemouth. 
Tle ushered us to the rooms prepared far us. and stayed with us 
for some time to havea talk, surrounded by all his retinue. fis 
palace consisted of a number of courts, walled in, unpaved, and 
literally ankle-deep in mud. We could not cross them, but all 
round there was a raised narrow pathway of hard earth, which we 
crept round, holding on by the wall for fear of slipping into the 
mud beneath. Our apartments consisted of one of these courts 
and the rooms belonging toit. Atone end was a room, or rather 
eallery, which they call a hall, open to the court on one side, 
without any doors or windows ; a small room at each end of the 
large one, and a sort of outer yard for the servants. The three 
other sides of the square communicated with other courts of the 
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same kind, one opening into the Rajal’s own hall. In the middle 
of our gallery there was a wooden aleove overhanging the street, 
in which Penny- Whistle sits and smokes when he is alone The 
furniture was atable, a carpet, four chairs, two cane sofas, and a 
footstool. The room was hung with pictures of Swaimies by 
native artists. two French looking-glasses in fine frames, fastened 
to the wall in their packing-cases, the lids being removed for the 
occasion, and two dittle shaving-elasses with the quicksilver 
rubbed off the back. Penny-Whistle was very fond of his pie- 
tures, and sent for some other great coloured prints of hares and 
foxes to show us. Phey had been given him by an Enelishman 
Jong ago, and the colour was rubbed off in’ many places, so I 
offered to mend them for him, which greatly pleased him. While 
Twas filling up the holes in his foxes’ coats with a little Vandy ke 
brown, he stood by crossing his hands and exelaiming, * Ah! all 
same as new! wonderful shill!” and A——~ took the oppor- 
tunity to put in his usual lecture concerning the advisableness of 
girls’ education. Penny-Whistle said he thought it was a very 
fine thing to teach girls, but that his people were “ too much 
stupid,” and did not like it, and he would not go contrary to their 
prejudices, Ac. When we were tired of him we dismissed him, 
as the natives think it a great impoliteness to po away ull they 
are desired ; so, when we had talked as long as we could, A—— 
said that To was going to sleep, for that he (Penny-Whistle) 
‘anust be aware that sleep was a very good thing.” That is gle 
proper formula. When the peons come to report their going 
away to eat their rice, they always inform me that I“ must be 
aware that eating Is a very good thing, and necessary to a man’s 
life.” 

After we were rested and brisk again, Penny sent us our din- 
ner. We had brought with us, at his desire, plates, knives and 
forks, bread and beer, and he sent us, besides, all his own messes, 
native-fashion, brass trays lined with leaves, and a different little 
conundrum on each leaf; pillaws, quantities of pickles, ten or 
a dozen varieties of chutnies, different vegetables, and cakes 
made of grease, pepper, and sugar. The Bramins of Penny- 
Whistle’s class always have their food served on the leaves of the 
banyan-tree. 

After dinner he took us out to see the town: we in our palan- 
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quins, and he in his tonjon,* and all his ragged robins piping and 
drumming before us. ‘The whole town of course turned out to 
see the show : one of A——’s palanquin doors was shut, so Penny 





stopped his procession and came to beg that A would do him 
the favour to keep it all open, and * show himself to the multi- 
tude.” The town was all built of mud: the bettermost louses 
whitewashed, but the others not even that, and the streets ankle- 
deep in the mud washed off from the houses; but in the midst of 
all this dirt and discomfort, some little bit of tinsel would) peep 
out at every opportunity > women covered with ornaments from 
head to foot, peeping out of the mud-hovels; men with superb 
Cashinere shawls looking quite beggarly from rags and dirt. 
This is *¢ Eastern splendour; "—a compound of mud and magni- 
ficence, filth and finery. Penny-Whistle is a great Prince in his 
little way, one of the old hereditary Rajahs of the highest caste. 
In the course of our expedition be took us to see the pagoda. I 
had never before been inside one, and was very curious to know 
what it really was. Dirst. there was a high wall round a large 
square compound , in the middle of cach wall an imamensely high 
eateway. "Phis gateway is the pyramid-lke building that one 
sees outside, and that To always supposed to be the pagoda, but I 
find itis only the portico, On entering the principal gateway, 
it was such a large place, that TP thought we were inside the pa- 
voda itself, but we went through to the compound, and inside 
tlyat there was another very high wall round a square court, with 
one porch opposite the principal entrance: on goings into this we 
found ourselves in the pagoda. It was a wonderful, dreamy, 
light-headed sort ofa place, a dow roof. and an interminable per- 
spective of rows of massive, grotesque pillars, Vanisiine in dark- 
hess TF could not see the end of them—with many dark recesses 
in the walls, and here and there a strange, whitesturbaned floure, 
just glancing out fora moment, and disappearing again in the 
darkness: altogether Puever was ina place that gave me so much 
the feeling ofa light-headed dream. In the middle of the court, 
round which these galleries of pillars ran, was the Swainy -house, 
or place in which the idol is enshrined. They brought us oppo- 
site to dit. and by stoopiug a lite T could have seen all the in- 
side. but TP thought that perhaps some of the loohers-on might 


* A hind of open sedan-chair, 
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fancy I was bowing down to the god, so I would not run the 
risk. 

When we came back to Penny’s house, we found it all lighted 
up with stinking torches, and the constant native amusement of 
nauteh* and fireworks. and crowds of spectators. We stayed 
with him as long as we could endure the heat, din, and glare, and 
then went to our own rooms. There we found everything such 
a complete contrast to the native taste, that we could scarcely 
fancy ourselves only a hundred yards from all the Rajali’s row. 
Our matee had lighted the candles, and placed our tea-thines, 
books, and drawing materials on the table, all looking as quiet 
and comfortable as at home. To never saw anything so curiously 
different from the scene of the minute before: every feeling and 
idea was Changed in an instant. Bat the neat day we were to 
seesas the Pindoos say, Stall things native again; so Passed 
Puntooloo (that is his real name) to let me have a ride on his 
elephant. He had it brought out directly, but if} was such an 
awfulatair, such an awkward ladder to mount by,so many people 
in the way. sueh oa bad howdah, a present from some Ene lish 
eentieman of Ins own carpentering, and altogether so very incon- 
venient, that Powas frightened and would not go; so TP went out 
ino my palanquin, and the elephant walked before me, to sec 
Penny?’s sarden, as he called it, aamuddy swamp full of betel-nut 
and eocoa nut trees. 

When we returned to the house, he introduced me to his wife: 
To had been lonsine to see her, but did not dare ask it for fear of 
distressing his feelings; however, he proposed it himself. “They 
brousht her when A—— was out of the room. She was an im- 
mense creature, but young, with rather a good sphinx-like fage, 
— altogether much ike a handsome young feather bed,— dresieu 
in green mustin embroidered with gold, and covered with jewels 
fiom top to tee, besides a belt of gold) coins round her waist. 
All her attendant women came with her and stood at the door, 
‘the Rajal’s Gomashta stood by, to order fer about and teach 
her manners, and one of my peons acted as interpreter. When 
she first Came in, she twirled, or rather rolled, round and round, 
and did not know what to do, so the (omashta bid her make 
kalau, and sit down ona chair; and then I did the same. We 


* Dancing girls. 
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did not know mueh of each other’s Janguagves—she nothing of 
mine, and Foonly enough of Gentoo to be aware that the peon 
mistranslated every speech we made, and invented the conversa- 
tion according to his own taste, making it Consist entirely of most 
furious compliments on either side. She was very curious about 
my clothes. especially my bonnet, which she poised upon her fore- 
finger, and spun round like a top. I showed her some pictures ; 
she held them upside down, and admired them very much. She 
scemed well amused and comfortable till A——— came accidentally 
into the room, when she pumped up. wheeled round so as to turn 
her broad back to him, and waddled off as fast as her fat sides 
would let her. Of course. he went away directly, not wishing to 
hart her modesty ; and as soon as he was gone she came mincing 
back again, reseated herself with all sorts of affected airs and 
praces, and sent ama condescending message to‘ bee he would 
not distress himself, for that he was her father and mother.” 
She did not mind the peons and servants standing by. 

While she remained with me. A went and sat with 
Penny-Whistle, and took the opportunity of being alone with 





him to try to do tim a little good. Tle was very ready to listen. 
unusually so for a Bramin, and did not refuse to take some 
books ; so next day we sent him plenty. and To have written to 
Madras for a Gentoo Bible for hin. well bound, that he may 
like dt. To wish, when you have an opportunity, you would) send 
mine some of those twopenny ‘moral pocket-handkerchiefs” with 
Wphabets and pietures on theme: also some children’s penny 
pictures, especially anything of the Queen. They would be 
most acceptable presents to the natives. DT took Penny some 
daawings Thad made for him of subjects likely to suit) his taste, 
Gi cine an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, on account of the 
red flames. To put the drawings in a blue satin portfolio, em- 
broidered with scarlet and gold, and poor Penny was enchanted 
with the whole concern. 

We came home on a dry night. quite safely, and found all 
well; but another unexpected stranzer visitor had arrived the 
night we were away, and was established in our house ready to 
receive us: however, he was an agreeable person, and we hked 
his company. 

In your last letter you ask if we have been alarmed by an 
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insurrection of which the newspapers have spoken. TI never 
heard of any one being frightened at it, and it is all quiet now. 
It was six hundred miles from Madras, and 1 never even heard 
any particulars of it till this gentleman passed through. Tle 
had been engaged in helping to quell it. He told me that a 
new tribe, hitherto unknown, had been discovered among the 
rebels: a fine, manly, but fierce race, showing many traces of 
Jewish origin, both m= countenance and habits. They wor- 
shipped an invisible God, but had also one wretched image 
perched ona tree, which they seemed to look upon as a sort of 
devil to be propitiated. Unlike the other natives of India, 
they all lived in houses, boarded, floored, and ceiled with cedar- 
wood, 
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LETTER THE FIFTEENTH, 


December 21st. 
Tave just despatched a letter to vou. and T owe eight to other 
people, therefore To begin another to vou, that, TP perceive, is 
your method with regard to me, whieh PE lighly approve. 
* * * * % * 

To-day arrived the litte parcel which you sent from) England 
by the Hindoo servants, Poor things? the ship in which they 
sailed was wrecked off the Cape: no lives were lost. but) the 
whole of the cargo was destroyed—all the little property of 
these two poor boys, the presents they had received in Eneland, 
eo; but in the midst of all their distress and alarin, they con- 
trived to save my ditthe packaze, and, tomy very great surprise, 
brought it tome quite uninjured, Was it bot a pretty instance 
of care and faithfuluess 7 

Many thanks forthe insect-bow and pins. which are great trea- 
sures bo ohad been trying in vain to) procure some. and had 
even sent to Caleutta, but they were unknown there. To wish we 
could have seen the friend you introduced to ous, but he is at 
Madras. and we are four hundred miles off} Dts very seldom 
that people mtroduced to cach other from deneland really meet 
In this wide Tndia,  Plowever, those young eadets are generally 
sent up the country soon atter them arrival. and [Po hope Mr. 
AE -- - may come our way. : v sa 

Qur school is very pretty and satisfactory. the mumbers daily 
ereasing, and no objection made to the use of our books, whiels 
is in itself a great thing. Qur boys dear such parts of the 
Bible as have been transhated. aud sensible lesson-books. istead 
of the rubbish they are taught in them own schools. | The 
Hamiltons and ourselves take it im turn to examine the school 
every Saturday evening, when all the natives who choose to 
come are admitted to hear what goes on. Besides this, we pay 
private visits in the week ; and as long as the ** Doories’? keep 
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up this constant superintendence, ] hope all will go on well. We 
have not many rules—the boys receive tickets for regular attend- 
ance, and forfert them for non-attendance, and their rewards 
depend upon those tickets © When we examine them, T hear the 


aI 


Bnelish, and A 





the Gentoo scholars, | Their english learn- 
inv at preseut only extends to B, A, Ba; but they read the 
Bible in Gentoo, and A tries to make them understand it a 
little. We have a Gentoo master, a Bramin, at about 64. per 





annum; an Tsnglish master, at) 80/.:  house-rent, peon, and 
sweepers, about 6/ more ; and the only other expenses will be 
books and rewards. The little half-easte Enelish master is 
clever and willing, and does Jus work well. The Bramin is a 
solemn, stately creature, clever at teaching, but a mean old 
thing. Teanade all the boys give hima piee Chalfia farthing ) apiece 
Whenever he obtained them a holiday, and he was always invent- 
Ing excuses and pretences for holidays, till we found out the trick. 

A—— and Mr. Hanulton, who is a most kind and active eo- 
adjutor, are also establishing a Pariah sehool, ‘This will be 
only for Gentoo. At first we had a great: deal of consultation 
as to Whether it would be best to make our scholars pay anything 
for admussion; but, on talking it over with the natives them- 
selves, we found it would not answer our purposes, as there were 
very few. even among the richest, who would) be willing to pay, 
and we must have made the same rule for all, and our object was 
to teach as many as we could. 

‘Lhere is one little boy who comes dressed in the finest muslin, 
with a pold cap, and silver bangles, and emerald earrings, look - 
Ing quite a dite prince ; but they all prefer a charity-school. 
Thes learn very quickly, and are in nice order; Mer. Hamilton 
says itas already superior to the N—— school, thongh that has 
been established nearly a year; but into that school they admit 
Pariahs, which always ruins a caste school, Even in’ England 
you could not expect a gentleman to send his son to the same 
school with the children of lis footman, and here caste 18 a re- 
ligious distinction, ax well as a difference of rank. After any 
natives become Curistians, itis doubtless highly desirable for the 
missionaries to do their utmost to iuduce them to give up caste, 
as far as it is a religions distinction; but while they are 
Heathens, it seems merely waste of time and trouble to attempt 
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if, and only prevents any but Pariahs from coming under their 
Influence. In Bengal T hear that it is easier, as the natives there 
have associated nore with Europeans, and their prejudices are less 
strong. This is strange, as their Heathenism is still worse: the 
suttees, Juggernaut’s sacrifices, &e., were all peculiar to Bengal. 

The castes are net now so unmixed as when first invented, 
Indeed T believe that some of the original divisions no longer 
exist; bat they make up for it by subdividing the Sudra or 
merchant caste, and the common people call every different 
trade a easte. Ayah continually tells me ‘' that man moochy 
(carpenter) castes” or bearer caste,” Ae. The shoemakers, | 
beheve, are the Jowest of any. The Pariahs are of no caste at 
wl. Learned men think that the Sudras were the original in- 
habitants of the country, and the three ligher castes the con- 
querors. Nobody seems to know much about) the Pariahs ; I 
suppose they were the refuse of all. The trades areas hereditary 
us the castes; every man follows his father’s business, and 
seems to have no idea of raising himself in life, beyond making 
whittle more money, 

Powish Toeould, as vou asx, tell you any pretty stories for your 
schools; bat Tam sorry to say they are not at all plentiful: there 
are very few natives who are even nominal Christians, and still 
fewer whom we can reasonably believe te) be auvthing but what 
is bere called © curry-and-rice Christians.” Tn Enedand, I think 
people have a very false impression of what is done in’ India. 
That is not the fault) of the Missionaries, who write the real 
truth home; but the Committees seem to publish all the good 
and none of the bad, for fear of discouraging people. In fact, 
itis unreasonable to expect more to be done without more effi- 
cient means, Suppose thirty clergvmen to the w hole of England, 
—what could they do? and that is about the proportion of the 
Missionaries in Madras, and they have to work amongst Heathens. 
Perhaps about half of them know the Jangnage well, and the 
rest speak it like school-Freneh. The chaplains are not Mis- 
Sionaries; their duties He almost as completely amongst 
Europeans as if they had remained at home. Mr. C., for 
Instance, is a very excellent. useful clerevman, with a large 
English and half-caste congregation, but no more a Missionary 
to the Heathen than your vicar, There are thousands needed 
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where one or two come; and schoolmasters are wanted as much 
as preachers. 

There is great difference of opinion as to the class of men 
most wanted, and most likely to be useful as Missionaries Some 
people have an idea that it issearcely necessary to have persons 
of the birth and education of our Innelish clergymen, but that a 
Jarger number of rather inferior men might be employed ata 
smaller salary, and be quite as eficient. Ofcourse any Christian 
really working among the Heathen is likely to do some good ; 
but T beheve that the more educated and the more of a eentle- 
man he is, the more influence he will have amone the Hin- 
doos. Phey are themselves most exeellent judges of manners 
and standing in society, and: invariably know a gentleman, and 
respect hum accordinghy. Their own poests are of the highest 
caste, and it lowers our religron in theireyes if they see that 
our Padres, as they call the Misvionanies, are of what they con- 
sider dow caste Perhaps vou will think this ident worldly, and 
too much dike the proceedings of the Jesuits when they pre- 
tended to be anew class of Bramins ; but our home clergy are 
ecutiemen and edueared men, and To cannot see why we should 
send out Misstonanies tess qualified for a imueh more diflieult 
work, An Enolish University education, and the habit of really 
hard study, prove immense advantages da mastering these vative 
languages, 

Jam, as usual, expecting several visitors to-morrow, to stay 
till the end of next week. tt Massis don’t want. but no ean help? 
After all, perhaps, it is as well that we are obliged to have 
people come in this way, or we should grow quite faurouche, for 
weare both always so busy, and so fond of our own habits and 
occupations, that Tam sure we should never invite interrap- 
tious. You ask what our visitors say, “if ever they say any- 
thing?” ‘That, you know, depends upon taste; there is any- 
thine, and anyvthing—" fagots et fagots.”  Towever, some of 
them are very sensible and agreeable; and when TP have then 
alone, they talk very well, and To like their company ; but as soon 
as three or four of them get together they speak about nothing 
but * employment” and * promotion.” Whatever subject: may 
be started, they contrive to twist it, drag it, elip it, and pineh it, 
til they bring it round to that; and if Jeft to themselves, they 
sit and conjugate the verb ‘+ to collect:” * Tam a collector—He 
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was a collector—We shal] be collectors— You ought to be a 
collector-—They might, could, should, or would have been col- 
lectors ;” s0, when it comes to that, while they conjugate © tc 
collect,” J decline listening. 

Jannary \8th.—A and T have been out in the district, 
travelling about to see the world a little. Ife had a few days’ 
holiday in his Court, and we took advantage of it to go and visit 
some of the places on the coast, in order to see which would be 
the best refuge in the hot season. Also A-—— wished to in- 
spect the proceedings of some of the District Moonusify, or native 
judges, under his orders. We deft the baby at home, as she was 
quite safe with the old ayah, who really deserves the character 





she vives herself, J too much careful woman 3 and baby would 
have been tired, and perhaps lave caught cold. with a hurried 
journey at this time of the vear. ‘The nights are now really 
eold, and the days pleasant. First we went to Narsapoor, a large 
native village’about six miles from the sea. We did not expect 
to find thata good place for ourselves; but we had heard that two 
Missionaries were established there, and we wanted to see thems, 
and learn how they went on, and whether there was anything we 
could do to make them more comfortable. They were Enelish 
shoemakers, Mr. Bowden and Mr. Beer. dissenters of Mir. Gorave's 
Class, but good, zealous creatures, and in the way to be very 
useful. They have two pretty, voung Inelish wives, as simple 
as themselves. They are living completely amoug the natives, 
teaching and talking to them, and distributing books. One of 
them aman of great natural taleut. strono-leaded. and clear 
and sensible in his arguments: if he had been educated, he woul 
probably have turned out a very supertor person. “Phev com- 
plained much of the ditheultes of the languiwe > but A Sity 5 
that the two menu spoke it: really mueh better than the general 
run oof missionaries, One of the wives sud to me very inno. 





eontly,  Ttas pertichly difficult to us, ma’am, on account of our 
never having learnt anv lavguage atall I don't know what to 
make of the grammar.” Tadvised her not to trouble herself 
with the grammar. but only to try and learn to speak the lan- 
gtitge so as to converse with the natives—to learn it, in short, as 
aeehild Jearns to talk. At her age. and without any education, 
it Was nert to impossible for her to learn the grammar of an 
Oriental language; but [ do not suppose she will fellow my 
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advice, as she had a great notion of studying, reading with 
Moonshees, and so on. They live almost like the natives, 
without either bread or meat, which in the Jong run is a great 
privation to Kuropeans; but they have rice, fish, fowls, and 
vegetables, and they say, “The Lord has brought down our 
appetites to what he gives us to feed them on.” Though they 
could get no meat, we had our choice of all the sheep in the 
Villaze, as T suppose the natives would kill themselves for the 
Judge if he would but eat them. We did not want mutton for 
ourselves, but we had a sheep killed in order to send it to the 
Missionaries, together with some bread, and a little supply of 
Wine, to have by them in case of illness. They had not much of 
a school, only five or six boys; [do not think that schooling 
Will ever be their vocation, They seem most likely to do good 
by conversing and associating familiarly with the natives. They 
said that the people in general were not only willing, but ansious, 
to talk with them and take their books, and to come and = ask 
them questions; but one day Mr. Bowden went out with Ins 
tracts, and took his stand as usual in the bazaar, when a number 
of people, headed by some Bramins, came round hin ‘a jeering 
and a hooting.’ The Bramins had nothing to say for them- 
selves, but stood interrupting, mocking, and sneering, till they 
were tired, and then they said, “ Now we have done laughing at 
vou, you may go away—Go!l? “No,” said Bowden; ‘now 
vou have done laughing at me, [shall stay here, and give away 
all my books ;” and so he did, and the Bramins walked off, 
and Jeft him the coast clear. One man said that it was of no use 
preaching to Aon, for that he was quite perfeet and free from 
sin—he was sure he had no sin at all. Bowden gave hina sheet 
of paper, and told him to write down in black ink all the good 
things he did. and in red ink all the bad things he did, and to 
bring the paper to him at the end of a week. At the end of the 
week the man came, and said he still considered himself free 
from sin, but did) not wish to ghow the paper ! However, he 
seemed a little diseoucerted, and will probably return before 
long with more inquiries. 

After we left: Narsapoor, we went round to several different 
villages on the coast, and have decided on establishing ourselves 
during the hot weather at Samuldavee. There is only one small 
bungalow, and no village near it; but it is close to the sea, 
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and T hope will be cool. We returned home in one night’s run 
of fifteen hours, which was * plenty long 3?) bat a palanquin is 
much less fatiguing than a carriage. I find it the best way, 
instead of undressing and settling for the night at. first starting, 
to begin the journey, all as usual, and to send on a Peon about 
twelve miles before us, to get ready fire and milk ; and when we 
come up with him we have our palanqnuins put under trees, and 
remain there about half an hour. undress and take some coffee, 
and so settle for the wight much more comfortably. | Palanquin 
travelling pleases ime very much: Pean sleep a good part of the 
nieht,and, being able to sit up or die down at pleasure. with 
plenty of room, FP find it) far less fatiguing than being crammed 
upall day ina carnage. 

In passing through the villages, the head men. Moonsifls.* 
Crutwalls.f de. always turn out to come and make salaam wile 
we are changing bearers, and we sit ap and do our congees i 
our dressing-gowns and miehteaps, quite agrecable.  Tlowever, 
as we had seen them all im coming. and as it was avery lone 
run, we did not want to be disturbed agam in the midale off the 
nivht; so we seat a Peon on before to announce that the Judeoe 
certainly was to pass through, but that he would be fast asleep 
and could speak to nobody. auc that he must be transferred from 
the shoulders of one set of bearers to the other without touching 
the ground, all of which was performed according to order, 
About three in the morning we were awakened by the silence 
and stillness: the bearers’ song had stopped. and our palanqiuins 
were qriethy set down on the ground, and wo one near us, \.——— 
eotout to see what was the matter, and he found that we were 
Ina cocoa-nut tope, the bearers all employed in stealing toddy 2 
and our palanquins completely laden with paddy. which they 
had stolen from the fields in coming alone? Tt would have 
been a pretty story if we had not found it out in time. the Juda 
returning to his Zillah. with his palanquins Jaden with stolen 
paddy, and his bearers psy wit stolen today | 

We found all well at home, and a large packet of European 
letters waiting to greet us, whieh would in itself be enoush to 
make all well. 


* Native judges. tT Head men of a village. 

* nee of the cocoaenut leaves. Et oas collected in earthen vessels, and 
left to ferment, when it becomes very intoxicating, 

© Rice an the ear. 
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LETTER THE SIXTEENTI,. 


Wr have had a good deal of trouble with the school lately, 
which is very vexatious, because it: really was going on beauti- 
fully ; forty-five bovs in coustant attendance, reading and trans- 
lating the Bible, using our books in school without the slightest 
objection, and ashing for tracts to take home. But a little while 
avo there came a Mr. Ge, a Dissenting Missionary, to visit the 
Hamiltons: he was a conceited, show-off sort of) person, and 
curiously qenorant. He dined with us one day, and also the 
Prices, who were staying with as, Mr. Lloyd, Commander of the 
detachment, and our Seoteh Doctor. The Tamiltons had head- 
aches. and did net come.and Tam sure Ido not wonder, after 
their having had to attend to Mr. (i.’s clatter for two days. At 
our house he chose, @ propos of nothing, to begin a disctssion 
concerning the evil of the Bishops being in the House of Lords, 
and various other delinquencics and Cnormities of the Chureh, in- 
cluding the bigotry of sapposime that ordination would make any 
one waunnister, unless le was a godly man. Lloyd said nothing— 
he never does; the Scoteh Doctor sided with Mr. Gi; Captain 
Price thought the Church of England must be right, though he 





could not say why; A quoted all the old divines, and T 
slipped ins texts; Mr. Gi. quoted Moshein (that is to say, he 
did not quote him, but he mentioned him) as an authority, ndét 
In mnatters of history. but on point, of divinity ; and he deelared 
that he did not know of any such text as *¢ Not forsaking the 
assembling of vourselves together 3” and when it was proved by 
chapter and verse, he said one must consider sneh a text as that 
well before one conld arrive at the real meaning, for that it 
never could mean us to meet for public worship with an indif- 
ferent minister, and that it would be mueh better to stay and 
read one’s Bible at home. The Doctor said, * Accordirg to 
quhat ve’re a saying then, ye must have got ver Church of Eng- 
land airdination frum some o’ the Pops.” A > * Very 
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likely.” Doctor S.: “ Wall, ial d’ve think it can be good for 
anything whan it’s passed through all those re ogs 2?” J suppose 
the end of the discussion might be, that Mr. G. thought us very 
bigoted, and we thought in very superficial and ignorant. 
After this, Mr. Hamilton took him: to preach at the sebool, and 
ordered all the boys to attend. They did not tell A~—~ what 
they were going to do, or he would not have allowed it: for 
although he is only too thankfal to be able to help the Mission- 
aries to preach on their own responsibility, when, where. and 
however they can, he thinks if both wrong and inexpedieut for 
people in authority to accompany them, as it sets the natives on 
their guard directly, and persuades them that the Government 
are voing to make them Christians by force, as the Moormans 
made them Mohamimedanus. In the present instance it raised a 
great disturbance. In addition to the preaching, Mr. G. got 
hold of a maws Lingum, or badge of caste, and took it away ; 
and though he was foreed to return it. the whole town has been 
ina ferment at the insult, and our school is almost broken up in 
consequence, "Phe boys brought back ma rage all the bavs I 
had given them to put their tickets inyand sud they never would 
come to school again. We have now only twenty boys, instead 
of forty-five, and they are all petitioning to use their own Tlea- 
then books, instead of ours, and we have no more requests for 
admittance. Ao little while ago, when we eame in from our 
morning's ride, we used alinost: every day to find a pretty boy 
wailing at the gate, salaaming, and presenting his petition to be 
sent to school. T hope we shall be able to bring it round again 
in time, but itis very vexatious. 

‘We are reading Shore's ¢ Notes on Indian Aflairs,’—- very 
clever, trae, and amusing. Tle eomplains much of the English 
incivility to the natives; and JT quite agree with him: it is a 


great shame. Ae-—- savs he exageerates, but IT really do not 
think so. A-— , being an old Tndian, is prown used to things 


that strike us erithnus, ‘Phe civilians behave better than the 
mnilitary, though all are bad enough. The other day an old 
Bramin of hieh caste called on us wile the Prices were in the 
house; Captain Priee, hearing his voice, sauntered ont of the 
next room with his hands in his w aistcoat-pockets, and planted 
himself directly before the pour old creature, withuut taking any 
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other notice of all his salaams and compliments than * Well, 
old fellow, where are you going?” in a loud, rude voice. The 
Bramin answered with the utmost apparent respect, but I saw 
such an angry scowl pass over his face. A little politeness 
pleases them very much, and they have a good right to it. 
The upper classes are exceedingly well bred, and many of them 
are the descendants of native princes, and ought not to be treated 
like dirt. 

aA new magazine is just advertised as coming out at Madras. 
Tt is to be conducted by some of the clergymen, in opposition 
to another periodical, conducted) by some others of the clergy- 
men. The first number is to contain strictures on a review 
whichappeared last month in the other magazine, IT grudge the 
waste of time and thought upon such useless work. The writers 
come out here, they themselves, and everybody else, believing 
they will work among the Heathen; and while the Idol ser- 
aces are going on all round them, they sit writing their reviews 
and auti-reviews to the sound of the Pagoda bell ! 

The other night Twas sitting in my Tonjon sketching a pa- 
eoda, When TP saw a long procession of) Bramins go in, and sud- 
denly the service began, 7 could hear it all, through the walls. 
The first part) sounded exactly Tike a Roman Catholie mass. 
‘There was music, and the mumbling chant of the old priests who 
could not sing, and the shrill votees of the choir-boys, and at 
intervals a Little bell tinkling; tH at was all interrupted by 
vielent screams from girls’ voices— perhaps they were meant for 
singing, bat they sounded very horrible: then came loud beating 
of drums and ringing of bells, and it was all finished. 

Tibruary $id We are just come in fiom the school, the 
first time T have been there since Mr. Gr.’s unlachy visit. Some 
of the deserters have returned, but about fifteen are still obsti- 
nate.  “DPhey all crowded round me, saying, t Good ivuing, 
Sarl’ DT tied to teach them to say oc Mwam,” and explained 
that Sar’? belonged to the & Doory ;?) but a Peon who under. 
stands a hitthe Hnsglish, and is extremely proud of his knowledge, 
would help, and teach them to say o Mammon 2" so they got it 
perfect, “Good inne, Mammon They are very boasting 
and confidential, and To am very syinpathetic. | Sart 7 Jarn 
very good; Jam second man.” © Tain very glad to hear it— 
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very good man.” And J Jarn too much good too! Tam tree 
man.” “That is right; you are a very good man too.” Then 
they salaam and grin, and are very happy. I show them pic- 
tures, which makes me popular. The head boys are earn- 
ing to write English: and to-day they made a petition to be 
allowed * Kurope ink.” as they could not write English words 
with Gentoo ink. 

T have been trying to procure some of the cobra capello’s 
poison for Frank to analyse; and also the native antidotes, the 
principal of whieh is a small, smooth, very Jight black stone 
which they apply to the bite, and they say that it adheres till it 
has drawn out all the poison, and then falls off. To day the 
snake-charmer brought three fresh caught cobras to give me 
their poison. Te set them up, and made them dance as usual, 
but did not allow them to strike, as that exhausts the venom. 
When he had played with them as long as he liked, he shut up 
two of them in their baskets, and proceeded to cateh the third by 
putting one hand on its tail, and shipping the other very quichly 
up to the nape of tts neck, When he held it so tight as to foree it 
to open its jaws, and then squeezed the poison into a tea-spoon, 
It is yellow at first, and turns red in about ten days. Each 
snake yielded) only three drops; so thiuk how powerful it must 
be! ‘The cobra did not struagele or wiithe at all while the man 
held it. but afterwards it seemed quite changed and subdued : it 
lost its spiteful Toak. and could not be made to stand up and 
strike, even when the man did hisutmost to provoke it, bat ted 
to slink quietly away, looking as ifit knew at had lost its power, 
and was ashamed of not beme able to do any mischief. T have 
put the poison into a little bottle, and keep it carefully covered 
up from the heht.  Tshall send ithome by the first opportunity. 
It will dry up, of course; bat Dr Stewart says it will not lose 
its virtue, or rather its viee, and that Frank must be careful what 
tricks he plays with at. “Phe natives make pills of it. and take 
them for fever: TL beheve it is a strone narcotic. JT know the 
bite of a cobra throws people into a stupor. General W. told 
me that one of jus servants was bitten, and wanted to he down 
and eo to sleep, but the General made him run before his horse 
for several miles till he was quite exhausted. No harm came cf 
the bite; but. as the snake was not caught, it was impossible to 
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to be certain whether it actually was a cobra. The natives think 
their own remedies are much assisted by conjurtug, Onee, when 
we were travelling, my bearers stopped, and one of them began 
tocry and howl and writhe about, saying he was stung by a seor- 
pron in the road, and could not go on. We gave him eau de 
luce to rab the place with, bufit did no good. One of the Peons 
then sad he could conjure him: so he sat down before him, and 
began muttering, and sawing the air with his hand, making antics 
like animal magnetism; and ina few minutes the wounded manu 
sald le was quite well, put his shoulder under the palanquin pole, 
and set off wath his son@ again. Tn your last letter you ash me 
if the snake-charmers have any herb with them.  Tdo not think 
they have anything but dexterity and presence of mind, They 
pretend to be conjurers, and play a number of anties, all quite 
absurd, but which impose upon the people. Their music seems 
to irritate the snakes and incite them to strike: but the snake- 
charmers kuow their distance exactly, and jump on one side. 
They take the snakes with perfect safety, as they know exactly 
where to seize thom in the nech. The snakes grow very tame 
afiera time, and the men extract the poison as fast as it collects. 
Theos begin their trade as children, so they grow up expert and 
fearless, Phe man who brought me the poison told me all his 
proceedings © for a consideration.” He said his father was a 
snake-charmer before him, and used to take him out when he was 
quite a child, and teach him the manner of laying hold of the 
creatures, making him first practise upon harmless snakes; that 
there was no secret in it beyond dexterity : but that the people 
were so afraid of such “ bad animals,” that they *¢ always. tell 
conjure” when anybody was able to touch them. 
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LETTER THE SEVENTEENTII. 


February 9th. 
To-pavy the Narsapoor head of police sent me a present of a toy 
of his own invention. Tf was a representation of a justice-rooim., 
There sat the Fnelish Judge in his jacket, writing at a desk ; 
round him all the native Gomashtas, squatted on the floor, writing 
at therr desks; at the end of the room a wretched prisoner in the 
stocks: and. in frout of the Judge. another prisoner being tried, 
with a great Peon by his side, holding a drawn sword in his hand 
fo take eare of itm. Phe denadishmen and Court servants were 
made enormously fat. aud when Tasked the reason [was told it 
was to show how rich they were! Pt was avery droll perform- 
anees; bat TPowas oblized, qaueh against my will, to refuse it. 
A-—-—~ sud it was too good to aecept, for fear of that tiresome 
plague John Companys finding fault. Towever, Peonfess it isa 
eood wale. Tf Thad aeeepted that, some one else would soon 
have brought something of more value, and ina hte while they 
would armive at shawls and pearls. aud expeet injustice in Court 
mn consequence, When A Is out, Visitors offen come to me 
privately, begeing that Twill persaade him to give them: offices, 
or to-oxeuse them fines and punishments, Qe, Sometimes they 
go aud make their petition to the baby if she is in another room, 
but she andy sucks ber thumb at them. When we are out in our 
tonjons without the * Master.” the wives of the petitioners assail 
me, and their clildren the baby, screanune and throwing them- 
selves ou the ground before us. Baby likes the uproar extremely, 
and crows and dauces in great glee. Pheu the petitioner comes 
to A———- nest day. and gravely tells him that tt Miss? has 
promised him the post in question. This Court has been for 
some years past very badly managed ;—idle men sent as Judges, 
nothing inquired inte, cases hegteeted, and so ony and the conse- 
quenee ds, that some of the rich natives have quite got the upper 
hand of honesty. Que very rich Zemindar’s widow owed, and 
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still owes, five thousand rupees to a man in this village. Instead 
of paying her debt, she took refuge with her son, the present 
Zemindar, and shut herself up in his house. One Judge after an- 
other has sent Peons with summonses to the old lady to make her 
pay the poor man his just due; but she cares for none of them, 
and the Zemindar’s servants always beat the Peons, and send 
them away. One Judge summoned the Zemindar to account for 
the assault on the Peons, but he said it was no fault of his—it was 
the servants’ pleasure: then the servants were summoned, but 
they ran away and hid themselves, and were not to be found 
all over the district. The same thing has just now happened 
avains but A will not take the exeuse, and has summoned 
the Zemindar to account for his servants’ misdemeanors, as they 





are in the habit of taking their pleasure in that way. Tle has 
fined him two hundred rupees, and sent word that, unless his 
mother’s debt is paid, he shall send a battalion to seize her 
jewels. Tt remains to be proved which will gain the day: Tam 
curious to see how it euds. | Another Zemindar, choosing to pro- 
tect aaiman who had a notification sent to him, fought the peons 
who delivered it, and sent it and them back again: so A 
then sent the notifieation to the Zemindar himself, with a polite 
request, or rather command, that he would) himself see it served 
without delay. The Zemindar was frightened at this, and obeyed 
directly, as humbly as possible. AT] the Court histories and ad- 
ventures amuse me very much. 





Vhe business is all taken down in writing, and translated into 
English. The trials, examination of the witnesses, sentences of 
the Judye, &e., all go under the general name of ‘ Deerees,” 
and every day a certain number of copies of these Decrees are 
brought in for the Judge go examine and verify. 1 often get 
hold of them to read, and very curious they are; but the lying 
and false Witnessing are quite horrible. Sometimes the whole 
case 13 One great lie supported by innumerable forgeries. The 
other day aman Jaid claim to the house and land of another: 
the claim was well established ; there were all the proper docu- 
ments to show that the estate had been in his possession, wit- 
nesses in plenty to swear to the same, and a plausible story as to 
the manner in which the defendant had cheated him out of. it, 
aud, in short, everything to prove him a most ill-used man. But 
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the defendant had just as good a story, as carefully arranged 
papers, and as many respectable witnesses on his side; but here 
and there different little things were allowed to transpire which 
weakened his cause, and gave the plaintiff rather the best of the 
story. <A made ine guess how the matter had been decided ; 
and, of course, ] supposed that the Jand had been restored to the 


poor iajured innocence who claimed it. No such thiug: A 








savs, in the midst of such constant cheating, he is obliged 
often to judge by the manner and countenance of a witness rather 
than by his evidence, and in this case it struck him that there 
was a cunning under look that did not belong to a trae man ; 
he therefore set on foot a strict inquiry into the affair, and 
discovered that the whole was a coneerted scheme between the 
two men; that neither the one nor the other had the property in 
his possession, nor the slightest claim upon it; and that it be- 
longed altogether to another person, who kuew nothing whatever 
about this lawsuit. The object of the two false claimants was 
to get a Decree passed in favour of one of them, it did not much 
signify which: the Court Peons must have seen it executed. 
and the real owner would have been turned out of his property, 
while the two cheats divided the spoil. 

There seem to be very few cases that are not supported by 
some forgery or false evidence in the course of the trial. Even 
when the truth is on their side, and would be quite sufficient, 
they prefer trying to establish their cause by falsehood, though it 
discredits rather than helps them. 

February \6th.—For the last few days we have been occupied 
with company again. A regiment passed through, and we had 
to dine all the officers, including a lady: now they are gone. I 
perceive the officers’ ladies are Curigusly different from the civi- 
lians. ‘The civil ladies are generally very quiet, rather languid, 
speaking in almost a whisper, simply dressed, almost always 
ladvlike and comme al faut, not pretty, but pleasant and nice- 
looking, rather dull, and give one very hard work in pumping 
for conversation. They talk of ‘‘ the Governor,” * the Presi- 
lency,” the * Overland.” and ** girls? schools at home.” and 
have daughters of about thirteen in England for education. 
‘The military ladies, on the contrary, are almost always quite 
voung, pretty, noisy, affected, showily dressed, with a great many 
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ornaments, and chatter incessantly from the moment they enter 
the house. While they are alone with me after dinner, they talk 
about suckling their babies, the disadvantages of ceaiidal ‘¢ the 
Officers,” and * the Regiment ;” and way. the Sontleuii come 
into the drawing-room, they invariably flirt with them most 
furiously. 

The military and civilians do not generally get on very well 
torether. ‘There is a great deal of very foolish envy and jealousy 
between them, and they are often downright ill-bred to each 
other, though in general the civilians behave much the best of 
the two. One day an officer who was dining here said to me, 
© Now I know very well, Mrs. , you despise us all from the 
bottom of your heart; you think no one worth speaking to in 
reality but the Civil Service. Whatever people may really be, 
vou just class them all as civil and military—civil and military ; 
and you know no other distinction. Is it not so?” ~~ T eould not 
resist saying, “* No; ] sometimes class them as civil and uncivil.” 
Ife has made no more rude specches to me since. 

February \7th.—Y esterday the old Braminee post-office writer 
came to pay a visit and chat. He had been to a great Heathen 
feast at some distance —thirty thousand people present. He told 
us that the Narsapoor Missionaries and Mr. (i. were there, 
preaching and giving away books, and that they said, “* What use 
your feast 7 arl (all) too much nonsense! What for make noise, 
—tumtums,—washing ?—arl that, what for do? pray to God, 
that prarper (proper)! We asked if the people understood and 
listened, and if any of them believed the “ padre’s”” words, We 
said, ‘ Understand, very well ;—listen, plenty ;—believe, no, 
sur!’?? Then he went on to tell us that they could not believe 
now, no more could he, but that their children’s children would 
all believe; that we were now in the ninth Avatar, which would 
last sixtv vears longer; that then there would be “ plenty too 
much great trouble,” and everything “ more worser”’ than it had 
ever been before; that all religion would be destroyed, and this 
state of confusion would last for some time, but that, within two 
hundred years from the present time, the tenth Avatar would 
take place, and Vishnoo would appear to put all in order; that he 
would not restore the Hindoo religion, but that caste would be 
done away with for ever, and all people be alike upon the earth, 
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“just same Europe people tell.’ Then he went on with their 
usual story that all religions were alike in their beginning and 
would be alike in their end, and that all enhghtened people be- 
lieved the same thing, &ce , &c.—just the nonsense they always 
talk: but I thought his tradition very curious. 

T have taken a Moonshee to translate for me, and to teach me 
Gentoo. He isa tolerable translator, but a great booby. He 
was showing me some different forms of the same letter: T asked 
on what oceasions each was to be employed. Te said, *¢ This 
mone, earmon (common) letter, P teach boy ;—arther (other) one, 
sublime letter, T teach hanner Ghonour) ma’am.” Another time 
Iwas playing with the baby, and saying, Talk, baby, talk?” 
when Mooushee rose from dus chair and came to me very slowly 
and formally, holding his petticoats over his arm. After a solemn 
salaam, he told me, ‘tT have one subject to inform your honour.” 
—* Well? ?- © 7 shall inform your honour that this baby can- 
not talk: it is not capable for her to talk until she shall have 
arrived at two yeats.”— Did you ever hnow such an owl? They 
have no notion of anything im the shape of a joke, unless it is 
agaist the Collectors and the Board of Revenue That touches 
their hearts and tickles their fancies directly. 

So many people apply to us for books, that we are going to set 
upa lending library, to be hept in the school-room, for natives, 
half-eastes, and travelling soldiers who may halt here, We can- 
not muster many volumes yet, and some of those are contrived 
by sewing tracts together Tailor and To ohave been very busy 
making elegant covers ont of bits of coloured paper. We greatly 
want some baby lectures on astronomy for our sehool., Tam 
trying at them, but it isa tough job, because, first of all, Tana 
dunce myself) and next Phave very few astronomical books. and 
those—such as Mreo Somerville. Plerschel, &e.—net suitable. 
All the elementary books are translated) from) English lesson- 
books, and are altogether ont of the comprehension of the natives 
—not so much above them as different from them—expressed in 
terms which they cannot uuderstand, from beme completely un- 
hike their own manner of danking and explaining, 

February 22nd.— This is now the Indian spring. The garden 
is in full flower, aud the seent of the orange-blossoms and 


tube roses quite fills the reomas Tosit with the windows open ; 
e 
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but it is beginning to grow very hot: the thermometer is at 90° 
in the middle of the day, but I do not find it so oppressive as at 
Madras; the air is much fresher and clearer. Dr. Stewart ad- 
Vises me not to remain here after the middle of the month, so on 
the 16th we are all to go to Samuldavee. A Will settle 
baby and me there, and then he must return by himself, I am 
sorry to say, to his hot Court. We shall probably be obliged to 
remain on the coast about four months, but he will be able to 
shut up the Court and come to us for one mouth, and oecasion- 
ally at other times from Saturday till Monday, 
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LETTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


March Sth. 


T am very busy now, translating a story with my little squinny 
Moonshee. Moonshee chuckles over it, and enters into much 
conversation about it. 

M.—Your honour has in this your handiwork taken much 
trouble to bring together ard things prarper | 

7.—DBecause everybody ought to know those things, Moon- 
shee, 

M.—Those are from your honour’s Shasters.* = My people 
tho have Shasters and Vedas; are not those the true words of 
Crod 7 

I.- They are not true; they tell to worship idols. | Now you 
hnow very well, Moonshee, that those idols are only wood aud 
stone; you do not believe them to be really gods. 

M.--1 know very well — piece of stone- nothing atarl What 
enlightened person thinks them to be God 7—No Bramin, no 
Moonshee will think—but idols are of necessity for arl carmon 
people. 

I.- Now you see we can know those Vedas to be lie, because, 
if they were words of truth, they would not tell you to make lie 
to anybody, common people or Bramins. 

M.—-Ahv ha! Batif not the words of God, who did make 
write the Vedas? No man could write, therefore God write. 

E.—Some Bramins, a great many years ago, wrote, 

Wf——Noany Bramins; Vedas are written in the Devinagree— 


ve spoken by the planets. 


the most holy Sanserit--the jangua 
What man could write? 

f,— .Notw could not write; but formerly the Devinagree was 
conmmon language: Bramins could write very well, 

Mo—Will your hgnour tell me, is not Devinagree the language 
of the planets ? 


* Holy books. 
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Upon this I gave him a touch of astronomy, and told him what 
astronomers could see with their telescopes, so as to know for 
certain that the astronomical legends in the Vedas are not true. 
Then he went off into a metaphysical disquisition on the nature 
of God, which T would not answer further thau that man could 
hnow nothing of God but what he is pleased to reveal. Then 
he wanted to know why God had not taught all men to speak the 
same language, so that all might profit by cach other’s knowledge. 
T told him the history of the Tower of Babel, which he liked 
very much, except that he was disappointed at my not knowing 
how many cubits high they had raised it. Le had been educated 
ata Dissenting Mission school, but left it almost as ignorant as 
he entered it. He thought that the Bible had been written in 
nelish, and that that was an argument against it, English being 
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a modern language. Tle was charmed at the sight of some Ie- 
brew and Greek, which he had never heard of. Te supposed 
that our Saviour had come to Hngland about a hundred years 
ago, just when the Enelish first came to India; andp when 
set right upon that, he argued that, if God had meant the Hin- 
dvos to receive the Bible, He would have sent some teachers to 
India when Jesus Christ came into the world, So then T told 
him about the first preachers, the Black Jews, the Syrian 
Christians, &e. He said, & Will your houour not be angry if 
Task one question, and will honour ma‘am tell me that ques- 
tion?” © ITf LT know I will tell, and To will not be angry.” 
© Certainly no any anger upon me?” Certainly not.” Then 
T would ask your honour, suppose any Europe lady or gentleman 
make much wickedness—never repent—never ask pardon of God 
—never think of Jesus Christ, but die in committing sin; what 
will become of then?” © They will go to hell.” “ What! 
Europe lady or gentleman?” ‘+ Certainly.” Then he went on 
to tell me all about the transmigration of souls, which he said 
was a great advantage in his religion, for that going to hell was 
‘very offensive’ Then he told me a long story. ‘¢1f your 
honour will listen to me, I shall make you sensible how it con- 
sists. One man had ten sons, and to his sons he gave rules. But 
those sons ar] ispeak different languages ; therefore he allow them 
take the rules every one in his own language, which may suit 
hiin best; is it not so?” 
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I.—Now, Moonshee, 1 will tell you how it consists. One 
man had ten sons, and to all he gave rules—same rules, under- 
stand. Those sons speak different languages, therefore he allowed 
them to translate the rules each into his own language, but always 
same rules, One son tell, “ My father give too many rules; I 
don't want: so that son throw away half his father’s rules. 
Another son tell, “ Don’t like some of these rules; myself I 
shallanake:? sothat son change half his father’s rules. Another 
son tell, * Twill keep my father’s rules; ueither add nor take 
away.” Whieh son best, Moonshee? Te answered with his 
usual Ah, ah!” and looked very cunning. 1 tried to per- 
suade him to read the Bible, but he said it was too much trouble. 
Ido not think these natives have the slightest notion of there 
being any beauty or advantage in (rath. They think one way is 
eood for them, and one way good for us. They are very fond 
of inetaphysical subtleties, which at first makes one faney them 
very acute, but one soon sees that they have no power of per- 





coivingthe real state of an argument, They are always caught 
and pleased witha eavil, when a reason has no effeet upon them ; 
but what they like best ofall is any illustration or parable. That 
seems to be their own manner of reasoning. IT do not) suppose 
they ever have much real conversation with each other—mere 
chatter and gossip. They seem to have no pleasure in associating 
with each other on terms of equality. Everybody has a taid, 
consisting of poor followers, flappers, and flatterers. The head 
feeds the tail, and the tail flatters the head : and plenty of © soft 
sawder seems to be imuse. When lead walks abroad, tail walks 
after Iimeoata respectful distance. Tf head stands still to smoke 
his cheroot, tail, who has no cheroot, stands still and looks ad- 
miringly at him. Tf head condescends to make an observation, 
tail crosses lis hands. bows, assents, and) remarks what a wonder- 
fully wise man head is ! 

The other day we happened to tell the post-office writer that 
the officers were coming to dine with us, and that we did not 
want him to go and peer out all the gossip concerning them, 
Which he had offered todo, like an obliging jackal.‘ Sar.” said 
he, ** very great charity, indeed, sar!” * Charity 1” exclaimed 
J, rather astonished. + Ma’am! too much great charity. In- 
deed, matam i—but Master very charitable gentleman; always 
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give bread to gentlemen passing through. Last Judge, when 
anybody pass by, Judge too much sick—gentlemen go ’way, 
Judge too much well again!” 

A Government circular is just come to all the Zillah Judges, 
to inform them that “ the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council” has been considering the best means of facilitating the 
re-apprehension of prisoners who have escaped from confinement ; 
and it has oceurred to him that it would answer the purpose to 
make them always wear a dress of some particular colour or 
material, by which they might be easily identified.—The inno- 
cent bird! He must have kept his eyes in his pocket ever since 
he Janded, not to huow by this time that the natives strip off 
their clothes as soon as they are alone, or at work, or running ; 
and, most certainly, runaway prisoners would not remain in full 
dress merely for the purpose of being identified. 

To-day’s Gazette brings word that Government have just 
issued their orders that ‘vo salutes to idols be discontinued, but 
that all respect be paid to the native religions as heretofore.” 
Ts not this disgraceful? A fortnight ago, at a Mohammedan 
festival at) Trichinopoly, the European troops—Artillery-men 
—were kept exposed to the sun for nine hours, firing salutes, 
and ** showing respect”? to Mohammed, 

The Government lately presented a shaw] to a Tlindoo idol, 
and the Government officer, Mr. D., with whom we are ac- 
quainted, was ordered to superintend the delivery of it. He does 
not pretend to be a religious man— a mere commonplace, hunt- 
ing, card-playing dandy; but even Ae was disgusted at having 
such an office to perform; so he went with the shawl in his ton- 
jon, and told the Bramins they might come and take it, for that 
he would not touch it with his own fingers, to present it to a 
Swamy. <At the same place the Swamy was making a progress 
in its car, and the officiating Bramin came and told Mr. D. 
that it had stopped at a certain point for want of sufficient 
offerings; so Mr. D. went to see about it, and found that they 
had stuck a wedge under the wheel, which prevented its going 
on. He had the wedge knocked out, and gave orders that Swamy 
must arrive at his destination without delay, before all the poor 
offerers were ruined, or the cholera broke out, as generally 
happens at these horrid feasts, from the concourse of peuple, 
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dirt, &c. In consequence of all this, Mr. D. was much blamed 
and reprehended at Madras, for haying caused the feast to be 
hurried over more quickly than the Bramins liked. The cars 
are drawn by men, and very often these men are unwilling to 
leave their work for the service, and the Bramins cannot catch 
as many as they want; 50 the Government order the Collector 
to take unwilling men by force, and make them drag the car. 

I believe that, if idolatry were merely tolerated and protected, 
the idol services would fall almost to nothing, from = the indiffer- 
ence of the mass of the people; but our Christian Government 
not only support and encourage it, but force it down the people's 
throats. They have made a law that a Leathen Sepoy may not 
be flogged, but a Christian Sepoy may. Tf a Sepoy turns 
Christian, he is subject toa punishment which they are pleased to 
say would degrade a Heathen or a Mohammedan. 

March 20th.—We are going to Samuldavee on Friday, and 
we had a grand giving away of prizes at the school, by way of 
taking leave. Every boy with a certain number of tickets had 
a prize, and they took their choice of the articles, according to 
their proficiency. First: boy took first choice, and so on. The 
favourite goods were English books, particularly Gorammiars. 
Neat, the tracts with woodcuts, which you sent me. Thad had 
them bound, so that they Tookhed very respectable, and those 
wretched woodcuts were wonderfully admired. T gave one tract 
to the butler’s * volunteer,” a Gomashta, who writes his accounts 
for him, in hopes ** Master’ will admire his talents and vive 
him the next vacant post. The Peons admired the tract s0 much, 
that they intercepted it by the way, and they sit in a cirele by 
the hour together, pawing and stroking the frontispiece, and 
Volunteer explaining the meaning to them, 

There have been many more applications for admission to the 
school again, and one learned old) Moonshee has sent two sons, 
which is a great compliment. The boys, in fact, only wish to 
Jearn English in hopes of making money by it, obtaining places 
in Court, &e.; but they have no love of knowledge for its own 
suke, <A gave them as History of the World’? in Gentoo, 
and desired them to read it, and auswer questions from it; but 
they brought it back, saying they did not want to know any- 
thing that was in it, they only wanted to learn * vords.”” So 
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then they were reproached with the attainments of parrots, minas, 
and such-like, till they looked very sheepish, and promised they 
would “ get plenty sense.” 

We have a young officer staying with us now, who is to heep 
A company while Tam on the coast. He is a nice, inno- 
cent, good-natured boy, and as tame as can be. He has brought 
a cat and two kittens with him all the way from Bangalore, 
upwards of four hundred miles, and in the evenings he— brings 
them into the drawing-room to pay me a visit and drink some 
milk, and he sits quite contentedly with them crawling up his 
great knees, and sticking their claws into him, just like Frank 
and our old cat at home. He has had six jews’-harps sent him by 
it brother in England, and he performs Scotch jigs upon them by 
way of “a little music ;” and in the morning, when T go to lie 
down before dinner, he sits with Moonshee, keeping him to his 
work, and explaining matters to him. IT hope he will be a plea- 
sant companion for the “ Master,” while Tam obliged to be 
away. 

A has invited one or two other very young officers, but T 
do not know yet whether they will come or not. Those “ boys” 
are very remiss about answering invitations ; sometimes F do not 
know whether one of them means to accept an invitation or not, 
till he makes his appearance at the time appointed, bowing and 
smiling, with a ring and a gold chain, quite unconscious that he 
has uot been the very pink of politeness. 
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LETTER THE NINETEENTH. 


Samuldavee, March 26th. 
Herr we are, safely arrived and established for the summer. 
The baby and T were beginning to be so i] with the heat at 
Rajalimundry, that A- brought us away in a hurry, and 
settled us here with Peons and servants, and is gone back him- 
self this evening, THe means to come every Saturday and stay 
til] Monday, unless any particular business should) prevent) him. 
This is a most charming plice—the thermometer eight degrees 
lower than at Rajahmundry, and at present a fine sea breeze 
from eleven in the morning ti] eleven at meht. and a thick 
cocoa-nut tope between our house and the land-wind, so that I 
hope we never shall feel it in all its fury. To do not) suppose 
there is a healthier or pleasauter summer place in all this part 
of India. Its only fault is its extreme Joneliness, This is a 
solitary house on the shore of an estuary ; not even a native 
village or hut near; forty miles) from the nearest European 
station—- Masulipatam; and ono) English people at all within 
reach, except the two Missionaries at) Narsapoor, ten miles off, 
T have no one ever to speak to, but my own THindoo servants, 
T mean to amuse myself with Jearning Gentoo, and have brought 
a Moonshee with me. Gentoo is the language of this part of 
the country, and one of the prettiest ofall the dialeets, but there 
is nothing very fine or beautiful in any of them, The idioms 
are quite disagreeable; they have neither simplicity nor fitresse. 
] believe the old Sanserit is a very fine Janguage, but it is ex- 
eessively difficult, and would be of no use tome, The Moon- 
shee T have brought with me is not the little talkative magpie 
who told me about the lanzuave of the planets, but a very slow, 
sober, solemn gentleman, with a great turn for reading and sen- 
tentious observations. Whenever I keep him waiting. he reads 
my books, The other day he got hold of a Church Praver 


Book, which he began to read straight) through—Dedication, 
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Calendar, and all. Tle told me that he perceived it was a very 
searce and valuable work, but that he would take great care of 
it, if my honour would grant him permission to read it at his 
own house, which of course my honour was very willing to do. 
He admires it greatly, and says, “* Ah! good words ! very fine 
words 2’ —but he says he thinks a man must have “a very puri- 
fied mind to be capable of using those prayers.” Tle says he 
much wishes to read our Shasters, so Tam going to give hima 
Gentoo Bible as soon as T can get one from Madras. 

April 2nd.—To-day T have had a specimen of the hind of 
company Lam likely to see at Samuldavee. Three wild mon- 
khevs came’to take a walk round the house and peep in at the 
windows: they were the first Thad seen, and very fine creatures 
—What the natives call  frrst-caste monkeys,” not little wizen 
imps Tike live mummies, such as we see in’ England, but real 
handsome wild beasts. They were of a kind of greenish-grey 
colour, with black faces and Jong tails, and their coats as sleek 
as a race-horse’s. They were as large as calves, and as slim as 
vrevhounds, They bounded about most beautifully, and at Tast 
darted with one spring to the top of a rock teu feet high, and 
sut there ihe gentlemen taking the breeze and talking polities. 

In the Jungle behind our cocoa-nut tope there are clumps of 





prichly-pear, sixteen or eighteen feet high, and tribes of jackals 
sitting playing with their young ones on the turf— very pretty 
graceful creatures, like large foxes, DT have found many shells 
onthe beach, but Tam afraid they are not good for much. They 
were, however, all alive, taking their evening walk, when T met 
them, taking mine.  T set some boys to dig in the sand, but they 
brought me nothing but broken mussels and cockles. 

April 23rd.—We are very comfortable here, and the Master 
pays us his visit once a-week. Moonshee comes every day, and 
I] potter a little at my Geotoo; but I have not Jearnt much. | 
do not work very hard, and no Moonshee has any idea of teach- 
ing, but Tojust pick his brains a little by way of amusement. 
dle is a Dranun, and, like all of them, very fond of questioning 
and discoursing. Ile has now read my Prayer Book straight 
through from beginning to end, and with great admiration ; but 
he says the finest words in the book are “* Maker of all thing» 
Visible and invisible ;” those, he says, are ‘* very great words 
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indeed.” Now he is reading the Bible. He told me that a 
learned Bramin came to pay him a visit and to look over his 
new Bible. The Bramin said that all the words against graven 
images were “ good and very true words,” and that it was cer- 
tainly a “ senseless custom” for a man to bow down to a stone ; 
but that still it was necessary to keep images for the Sudras (low- 
caste people), for fear they should not believe in any God at all, 
That is their constant argument. ‘They never defend their idols, 
nor own that they worship them, any more than Roman Catholics 
will allow that (hey worship the saints. Moonshee says there is 
one particular tribe of Bramins who keep a sabbath, and it is on 
the same day as our Sunday ; so it seems like a Chfistian tra- 
dition, as the Jews’ sabbath was on a Saturday. Ile thinks it is 
hept in honour of Kistna, but he says it is only a custom, and 
not commanded in the Shasters. 

April 24th.—In one of my letters I told you about a bad Ze- 
mindar who would not pay his debts, and A threatened to 
send a battalion against him. Upon this the Zemindar sent a 
very polite message with a tray-full of oranges, and a request 
that his honour the Judge would keep much favour upon him, 
and Jook upon him as his own son! But his Honour was ex- 
tremely indignant, and returned the tray of oranges, with an 
answer, that he would hold no intercourse with him till the debt 
was paid. The returning a present which may be accepted is 
the vreatest possible affront, and it hurt) the Zemindar’s feelings 
so much, that he immediately sent another message to say that, 
rather than in any way displease Master’s honour, and have his 
oranges refused, he would pay his debt. © Master’s honour 
thonght he had gained the day, but the cunning old fellow de- 
spatehed a party of his ragamuthns to make an attack on the Go- 
vernment treasury in the next district, and seize money enough to 
pay his debts here. However, the thieves were detected and 
defeated, so there the matter rests for the present, and we do 
not yet know which will win. 

In my tonjon yesterday T passed a large old tree, inhabited by 
a family of monkey»—father, mother, and children of all ages. 
Don, A ’s dog, who was with me, was in a perfect fury to 
get hold of them, sitting upon his hind legs, and whining with 
agony. The monkeys were in a rage too, but they were very 
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clever. The old father hunted his wife and children up the 
tree, on to one of the high branches; and when he had seén 
them safe where they could only peep out and grin, he came 
down again himself, and stood at the edge of a dancing bough, 
chattering, grinning, and evidently trying to provoke Don— 
taking excellent care, however, to heep out of harm’s way him- 
self—and sneering, till poor Don was so wild with fury, that I 
was obliged to have him tied up and Jed away. 
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LETTER THE TWENTIETH. 


June 22nd. 
Tuesr that the river is come down at Rajahmundry, and 1 wish 
that, like Johuny Gilpin, To ohad ‘ been there to see,” for the 
manner in Which these Endian rivers come down is very grand. 
When T came away it was one bed of sand. except a narrow stream 
just in the middle. 

A had made the prisoners dig some channels for the con- 
venience of the neighbourhood, but they lad all gradually dried 
up.and the poor people had to go nearly a mile over the bed of the 
river to draw water from the middle stream, and the heat and 
elare from the sand were almost intolerable. | But one morning 
last week he was looking out of the window, and he saw one of 





his little channels suddenty filled, and the water presenth spread 
asdf it was being poured into the channel. In the course of six 
hours the river was quite full frome bank to bank, eighteen feet 
deep and two miles broad, and rushing along like the Rhone. 
There will now be no more of the very hot weather. Tere, at 
Samuldavee, there has been no reauy intolerable heat; but at 
Rajahmundry A—— had the thermometer at 100° in our draw- 
ing-room, notwithstanding watered tatties and every precaution. 
With us ithas not been above 92%. and that only fora few days 5 
generally S67 and a sea-breeze. 1 find the wind anakes much 
more differenee in one’s feclines than the heat itself: 90 . with a 
sea-breeze, is far less oppressive than a mach Jower temperature 
with a land-wind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beer (one of the Narsapoor Missiouaries and 
his wife) spent a day with me last week. Te said they had been 
very dull of date.” that the people seemed to have satistied 
their curiosity, and now never came near them; aud that they 
had not seen a single instance of a wish really to know or inquire 
into the truth-—only mere curiosity. That is the great dithculty 
with these poor natives; they have not the slightest idea of the 
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value and advantage of truth. No one in England knows the 
dithculty of making any impression upon them. ‘The best means 
seems to be education, beeanse false notions of science form one 
great part of their religion. Every belief of theirs is inter- 
woven with some matter of religion; and if once their scientific 
absurdities are overthrown, a large portion of their religion goes 
with them, and there seems more likelihood of shaking their faith 
in the remainder. 

Our school goes on nicely and keeps fall. The children learn 
What we bid them, and read the Bible, and give an account of 
What they read, just as they might in Hnegland—but it makes no 
impression: they look upon it as a mere English lesson. They 
know that the Bible is our Shaster, and suppose it to be as good 
for vs, as their own Shasters are for them. Moonshee reads and 
studies the Bible. and aften brings it to have passages explained, 
He says he believes all the * good words” against idolatry, but 
that the worship of any of the superior invisible beings is not 
idolatry, only the worship of graven images and demons. He 
was reading the story of Cain, and he supposed that the repri- 
mand to Cain, & Ifthoa doest well, shall it not be accepted,” &e., 
was on account of his following © sueh a mean trade” as tilling 
the ground, 

i have just been arranging some questions and answers for the 
school, aud setting Moonshee to translate them. They were, of 
course, the most thorough a, 6, ¢ affairs possible: but Moonshee 
said they were © deep words,” and his misunderstood translations 
were considerably quaint. For instance: ** Water is a fluid,” he 
translated so as to mean “ Water isa yaee.” Ts it a sonple 
substance £7?—© Tsita softconcern 2” The sunijs much larger 
than the earth;”—*‘ Sun is a far greater man than earth :” 
&C.. AC. 

July Uth.— We have had some very bad weather for the Tast 
week; furious land-wind, very fatiguing and weakening. We 
were scarcely ever able to leave the house either morning or 
evening, as the wind lasted all the twenty-four bours. Every- 
thing was so dried up, that, when IT attempted to walk a few 
vards towards the beach, the grass crunched under my feet like 
suow. T have taken a good many beautiful butterflies, and 
Moonshee often brings me insects. He will not kill them, being 

H 
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aaan of too high caste to take away the life even of a flea; of 
which the fleas, con rispetto, take great advantage, and hop about 
on his shawls and embroidery in a way that is apt to make me 
very uneasy. J told him, for fear he should hurt his caste or his 
conscience, that, if le colleeted insects for me, T should kill them 
and send them to Europe, and therefore he had better not bring 
them if he wished them to be preserved alive ; but after a good 
cal of hesitation he came to the conclusion that it would be no 
hin dn him to connive at taking away life, provided he himself did 
not commit murder, 

Phave a good many native visitors here. They like coming 
tome when A -— is out of the way, in hopes that, when they 
ean discourse fo me alone, they will make me beheve they are 
very clever, and that amy private influence may persuade ‘+ Mas- 
ter” to thihk the sume, and then perhaps he will turn out some 
one else to give them places. ‘They sit and boast about themselves 
tul they are enough to make anybody sick ; and after having 
viven mea Catalogue of all their talents and virtues—whieh are 
all Hes, or ought to be, for very often ther boasts are of their own 
cleverness in cheating and oppressing their countrymen in order 
to obtain money for Government. squinnyving cunningly at me 
the whole time, to see af TP look as if EP believe then—they put ap 
their hands like the old Knights on the monuments, and whine 
out, & Missis Honour, please recommend Master keep plenty 
favour upon me: J too much clover man !”? 

Moonshee asked me to-day whether the CGrovernor of Madras 
was really the wisest manin’ England.  TLe supposed that) the 
Governors were always picked out for being the wisest men that 
could be found in the country. 

June 22nd. - The other day some of the villagers came to me 
tomake a complaint that ove of our Peons had taken up goods in 
our name, aud never paid for them. Of course, TP scolded the 
Peon, Yesterday he brought mea petition addressed to * Your 
worshipful Wonour,” setting forth that it was the poor peti- 
vioner’s opinion that, * when any gentleman come to this place 
for cool breeze, it is the duty of the villagers to give the gentle- 
man’s servants everything they want, and he therefore hopes your 
charitable honour will look upon him for the future as a most 
innocent man.” See what notions of honesty they have! This 
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‘injured Innocence” had received the money from us to pay 
everybody. Bat with all their badness, and all their laziness, there 
is some good in them. If their master or mistress is in distress or 
difftculty, they do not grudge any trouble or fatigue to help them. 
Last Saturday Twas ina great fright: A did not come, as 
IT expected, and T had not heard from him for two days. There 
is no regular post to this remote place, so we have messengers of 





our own to carry letters and parcels, and we send each other a 
note every day to say that all is well; for in a country like 
this, where all attacks of illness are so frightfully rapid, we could 
not be easy without hearing from day to day. But on Saturday 
evening, as he neither came nor sent, I was quite frightened, 
and thought he must certainly have the cholera and be too ill to 
write, and that Tomust go and see after him immediately. Ac- 
cordingly JT despatehed messengers to post bearers for me all 
along the road, bade Moonshee write me a letter every day about 
the baby, and in the evening T set out ina great bustle for Rajah- 
mundry, attended for some miles by all the inhabitants of the 
nearest Villages, all shouting. I took the cheating Peon with 
me, and told him that he was to go half-way, and then stop, and 
send a chance village Peon on with me the other half, thinking 
twenty-five miles quite enough for a man to run in one might ; 
but he said he would rather go all the fifty miles himself, for that 
he did not mind being tired, and should not be happy in’ trust- 
ing the Mistress to the care of a strange Peon, However, after 
T had gone about nine miles, T met the messengers with A——~’s 
letters, which had only been delayed by the very common oceur- 
rence of the postmen being lazy ;—they were fast asleep by the 
river-side when I inet them: so, as A was quite well, and 
only detained by some unfortunate visitor, F returned home again. 
The bearers, Peons, and people whom T had seufHed half out of 
their lives to get ready in time, all laughed very heartily ; but I 
was glad enongh that it was only a laughing matter, aud laughed 
myself as they shouted with redoubled vigour all the way home. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


Samuldavee, July 10th, 1858. 

Tuere are large snakes here, seven feet long, aud as thiek as mv 
wrm, not poisonous, but Fo always have them killed. neverthe- 
less; for they are horrible creatures, and, even if they are not 
poisonous, no doubt they are something bad: IT have no respect 
for any snakes. But. worse than snakes, scorpions, Ccentipedes, 
and even Jand-wind, are the GREEN BUGS. Faney large fiving 
bites! they do not bite, but they scent the air for yards around. 
When there is no wind at might, they fly round and get into 
one’s clothes and hair--horrible! there is nothing PT dislike so 
much in India as those green bugs. Phe first time Twas aware 
of their disgusting existence, one flew down my shoulders. and 
I, feeling myself tickled, and uot Knowing the danger, unwit- 
tinely erushed it. T shall never forget the stench’ as long as | 
live, ‘The avah undressed me as quickly as she could, almost 
without my knowing what she was doing, for Twas nearly ina 
fit. You have no notion of anything so horrible! 7 call the 
land-wind, and the green bugs, the * Oriental luxuries.” 

Youask about the THuGs. They area class of natives who 
live entirely by murder; they bring up their children to it, and 
initiate them by degrees—thes feel no shame nor compunetion ; 
they strangle their vietims and take all their property. They 
pretend that they look upon thei horrid profession as commanded 
by some particular goddess, as her serview; but Ido not believe 
it, T think they mystify people about their religious obligations 
in order to Jessen the horror, and cet off when examined. J 
believe their offerines and sacrifices are mtended as exptaitions, 
not as propitiatious : the worst of these heatheus have suthcient 
light of natural conscience to understand and allow Ure daty to 
mane 

Cocanapa, cdauqust 10t.— Finding the weather cool avain, 
we started from Samuldavee about a fortuight age. aud made a 
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little tour of five days along the coast in our way hither. It was 
‘plenty hot” though, in some of the places we passed through. 
We went to one place, Amlapoor, where A had to settle a 
dispute between a Moonsiff, or native Judge, and some of: his 
clerks. The clerks wanted to make out that the Moonsiff had 
taken bribes and committed other enormities. ‘They came to 
our bungalow to tell their histories, and A said that he 
must go to their Cutcherry (or office) to examine all the papers, 
aud that he should bring with him @eco ears, and give one ear te 
the Moonsiff and the other to the clerks. This obliging promise 
Was quite satisfactory; but the result was that the clerks’ ear 
heard nothing but falsehoods, and the poor Moonsiff was honour- 
ably acquitted, and the clerks pronounced to be rascals. 
was glad of it, because To always thought the Moonsiff a very 
Innocent: pains-tahing creature, and he has been worried quite 
thin by his clerks, and would have been dismissed from his post 
if A had not sifted the stories. He came to see me after 
iis trial was over, looking so pleased and so happy that fora 
nunute Tdid not know him again, he had appeared s0 careworn 
a few hours before. J] dare say, neat tine I see him he will be 
as fat as a porpoise. 

We spent one day at a former Dutch settlement, Nellapilly 
und Vanam. It was really quite a pleasure to see a place so 
neat: the poor Dutehmen had planted avenues, nade tidy village 
creens, chopped the prickly-pears into shape, clipped the hedges, 
built white walls, and altogether changed the Jook of the country. 
They had raised their old-fashioned houses quite high above thers 
cround, as if for fear of the Dutch fens, and made little brick 
walks and terraces in the gardens, with water-channels on each 
side to drain them! In short, they had contrived with great 
ingenuity every possible unappropriateness that could be devised, 

We paid a pleasant visit of a few days to our friends the 
L s. whom we found comfortably established in their Collec- 
torate, and objecting to nothing but the black bugs. These are 
not so horrible as the green ones, but bad enough, and in im- 














mense swarms. One very cali night the house was so full of 
thenng that the dinner table was literally covered with then. 
We were obliged to have all the servants fanning us with sepa- 
rate fans besides the punkal. and one man to walk round the table 
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with a dessert spoon and a napkin to take them off our shoulders. 
Except Mr. S--— , who contrived to be hungry, we gave up all 
idea of eating our dinner ; we could not even stay in the louse, 
but sat all the evening on the steps of the verandah, playing the 
guitar. 

Rajahmundry, Auqust \Gth.—ere we are at home again ; 
but on our arrival, instead of resting quietly, we found an unin- 
vited visjtor established in the house to be entertained for several 
days—altogether one of the coolest and least ceremonious persons 
Lever saw. Tle was Jame; so A 





one evening lent him his 





horse out of good nature, aud always afterwards Mr, took 
the horse without ashing any leave, and A—-— was obliged to 
walk all the time he was pleased to stay. One day A——- made, 


in his hearing, an appointment with another person to ride toa 
particular spot neat day: & Oh. no.” said our guest, * you cant 
go to-morrow, for [am going there myself, and T shall want the 
horse!” When at last, to iny great jov, he took himself off, he 
Jeft, without asking leave, all his Tugeage in our only spare room, 
to wait til he should Tike to come back again— without any 
Invitation | 

August 31st.— The present commanding ofhcer here. and his 
wife, Captain and Mrs. (——. are pleasant people, young and 
Trish, and well-mannered, She is very Trish, howeyver—lets her 
tame goats run in and out of the house as they please, and break 
all the crockery. Tosent her some fruit twice in plates, and 
both times she sent back the plates broken, with notes to say 
how shocked and confounded she was, but that ‘ the goats had 
ret their feet in them.” 

Our school is going on nicely ; and while we were at Cocanada 
A—— tavueht one of the Collector's assistants there how to set 
up a school and supplied him with books; and T hope there 
will soon be a good one at that station also. 

When we came home T found that all the time I was away 
the poor old sergeant was busy raising flowers for me. He sent 
me most beautiful balsams and roses. Also the Mooftee sent 
mea present of a tale fan, in return for which IT have sent 
Nis. Mooftee some heart pincushions, wlich DD hope “y will 
admire. 


We hearthat the Af — sare going home ov erland in January. 
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Every body is very sorry to lose Sir P-—-. Even those who do 
not care for religious matters have found the advantage of having 
an upright and just man over chem. 

Here is a story of the encouragement given to idolatry, which 
T hnow to be true; it took place about six weeks ago. A Col- 
lector happened to inquire the destination of a sum of money he 
was required to disburse. Tle forttid it was fora grand cere- 
mony, performed by the order and at the expense of Government, 
In honour of a particular idol. On making further inquiries he 
found that the natives had requested to be allowed to take a part 
of the ceremony and the expense upon themselves, but Covern- 
ment said No, they would do it all. Besides this, he learned 
that some years ago this wicked feast was first established: it 
was after@ards discontinued for ten years without the slightest 
murmur or symptom of discontent: from the natives; and within 
the last two or three years it has been revived by the Govern- 
ment, and entirely kept up by them. 

The Collector represented all this at head-quarters (1 saw a 
copy of his letter), petitioning that the natives might be allowed 
to conduct their feast without English interference, and showing 
how utterly gratuitous it was, from the proof that the ceremonies 
had gone on for ten years without the Fnelish having anything 
to do with the matter; but he was assured that Crovernment 
thought it would be dangerous and inexpedient to make any 
alteration, and that the feast must be carried on in behalt of the 
Enelish, as usual. 

Scptember 24st—Tlave you heard of the Cooly Trade ? 
* Emigration of Hill Coolies to the Mauritius” it is called, and 
divers other innocent-sounding names, In ease you should ever 
hear anything said in its favour, this is the real state of the case, 
It is neither more nor less than an East Indian Slave-Trade— 
just as wicked as its predecessor, the African Slave-Trade. It 
is encouraged by Lord G.-——, who ought to have inquired more 





before he gave his countenance to such horrors. These Coolies 
are shipped otf by thousands from all parts of India to the 
colonies, instead of Negroes. Twenty-one thousand are said to 
have been sent from Pondicherry only ; for though Pondicherry 
isa French settlement, the Coolies were suipped for our colonies. 
Numbers are kidnapped, and all are entrapped and persuaded 
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under false pretences. They are ‘as ignorant as dirt,” do not 
even know that they are quitting the Company's dominions, and 
meanwhile their families are left to starve. There is now danger 
of a famine, from the large number of cultivators who have been 
taken away. ‘They are so ill-treated by their new masters that 
few even live to come back, and those who do bring with them 
the marks of the same crué@ities and floggings that we used to 
hear of among the slaves. As the importation is legal, of course 
all the throwings overboard and atrocities of the Middle Passage 
cannot take place; but there are great horrors from = stowing 
numbers in too small a space on board ship. Many die, and 
many more have their health rained. ‘There is a great deal 
of verbiage in the Government newspapers about the Coolies 
‘earrving their labour to the best market,” and so o@: but the 
fact is, these poor creatures are far too ignorant and stupid to 
have any sense or choice in the matter. Some slave-agent tells 
them they are to go—and they go: they know nothing about it. 
A Hindoo does not know how to make a choice ;—it is an effort 
of mind quite beyond any but the very highest and most educated 
among them. Gentlemen's native servants are very superior in 
sense to those poor wild Coohes ; but once or twice IT have, quite 
innocently, puzzled and distressed some of our servants exceed- 
ingly. by giving them their choice about some affair that con- 
cerned only themselves: they have gone away and pined and 
cried for two or three hours, or sometimes days, and then come 
back and begeed that * Missis Honour would please make order, 
for they did not know what to do,” 

IT long to see my kaleidoscopes and all the school rewards you 
have sentme. A hasan idea that we might manage to set 
upoai little Avvrope shop in the Rajahmundry bazaar, to be 
managed by a native who would be paid by us. He thinks they 
would be so pleased) by books, pictures, and conundrums of 
various sorts, that one might thereby introduce useful things 
di nascosto ; but T fear it is impracticable, because they are 
so silly and so suspicious, that they would fancy we were trading 
and making money by it. We have the two first classes of our 
school now every Saturday evening at our own house, as A 
finds he ean instruct them better by that: means. Our school- 
master has taught them to read and write. but he is not  eapable 
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of anything more; so now we send a Moonshee three times 
a-week to teach them some * sense.” ‘They are now busy upon 
a ‘History of the World,’ which is very good learning for 
them. 

September 26th —ITt is now a great native holiday for the 
Dussera, a VWindoo feast. Were is a proof of how much they 
care about their feasts. There is always a holiday in the Courts 
for a week during the Dussera, and the Pundit, who is the prin- 
cipal Hindoo in the Court, and a Bramin of very high caste, 
sent to ask whether he might be excused from taking the holiday, 
beeause his work was in arrears, and he did not care for the feast. 
Of course, if would not be fair to let his underlings Jose their 
holiday because he had been lazy and not done his work ; but it 
shows how little stress they really lay upon these feasts, about 
which the Government makes so much ado, 

The old postmaster Bramin is now come to make salaam, and 
inform us of an eclipse that will take place next weekh—a very 
frightful circumstance; and = the people are preparing their 
drums, &e., & to frighten the giant, for who knows whether he 
may not eat up the moon entirely??? A is trying to explain 
the matter to him, with the help of oranges and limes for the 
moon and earth. TLow charmed he will be to see the astro- 
nomical magic lantern ! 

September 29th_— A —— thinks there is serious danger of a 
war. ‘The Russians have sent ten thousand men to help the 
Affghans against us, and we are at war with the Persians already. 
Sir H. Fane, the Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, says that thirty 
thousand men are necessary to conquer these combined Russians, 
Persians, and Affghans, and only five thousand are granted. 
All the Indian politicians declare that nothing but our obtaining 
a really sensible, energetic man as Governor-General can possibly 
save India to us—such a one as the Marquis of Wellesley again. 
Since IT have been in India, and have seen the traces of his won- 
derful wisdom, I have learnt to think him one of the first of 





human geniuses. 

October lst. —We have had two visits lately from Mr. s——-, 
the clergyman of L——. He is to come to Rajahmundry once 
a quarter. He is a good man, but has given offence by his 
punctiliousness about minor matters, such as public baptism, &c. 
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We have also been favoured with the company of a Mr. and 





Mrs. G——-; she is a bride, and as pretty and silly as any one 
T ever saw. S seems to be the principal topic of conver- 
sation in this division yust now, so Mrs. G——, like everybody 


else, began to discuss him, and give her peecolisstmo parere about 
him. ‘I think Mr. S—— is very uncharitable—very much so, 
He thinks it wrong for Missionaries to preach to the natives.” 
* Does he?” said T, somewhat astounded: “ why, I understood 
that he particularly wished the Missionaries to confine their 
preaching to the natives, instead of employing themselves among 
the Europeans?) SCART? said Mrs. G—-—, * very likely that ’s 
it: T know he thinks something wrong— he ’s very uncharitable.” 
She discoursed also a good deal on Hterature and science, 
chemistry and poetry, ina very innocent way, and T found she 
was, by way of being © blue.’ But, you know, ladies who are 
very O/ve are apt to be rather green. 

October Sth.— Everybody had a holiday on the day of the 
eclipse; all the Bramins marched into the river to bathe and 
sing while it lasted; sacha clatter they made !— An eclipse is a 
signal for particular purification, Phere was an old) Bramin 
here in prison for debt; he would not eat anything for fear of 
defilement, and was literally starving himself to death. A—-— 
found that he could allow him to live inaseparate house guarded 
by Peons, and therefore removed him out of the jail, and now 
the poor old creature has taken again to his food. ‘The post- 
office writer came to have a ehat about the matter, as he gene- 
rally does when there is any such tritle of news. | Tasked him 
Whether he did not think the Dewan a very foolish man to have 
run the risk of killing himself rather than eat ina prison.— 
Yes” he said, too much foolish; but that man all same one 
never been in’ one Government office, never read 





jungle beast 

the regulations!" Phey look upon employment ina Government 
ofice as the height of human dignity, and strut to and from the 
Court-house like so many turkey-cocks. 

I hope we shall soon have a respite from uninvited company, 
and be able to ask young Ch——, whom we are both Jonzing to 
see; but our house is a complete hotel for people we do not 
care to see, and T*know not a greater bore than * Indian hos- 
pitality,” as it is called by travellers. Scme time ago there was 
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an order given to build a pubhe bungalow at this place; but the 
(zovernment changed their minds, and destred that none should 
be built at the stations, “as the residents can always receive 
travellers.” This is mean enongh, but all of a piece with the 
rest Of their proceedings. In order to save money, Lord W. 
Bentinck reduced the army and sold the stores; and now there 
isa war beginning, and not soldiers enough to carry it on. They 
are trying to raise regiments in a hurry, and find that all the 
able-bodied men, who ought to be soldiers, have been shipped off 
as slaves to the Mauritius, The Commanders-in-ehief at the 
three Presidencies are all going home, and the Governors can do 
nothing without them: India is, in fact, governcd by the private 
secretarics, Who are not responsible for the mischief they do, and 
are often intent only on feathering their own nests and promoting 
their young relations, Half the experienced: men in the service 
Who really understand matters are hept in subordinate situations, 
and young raw Slips placed over their heads, to ride races and 
try fancies, whilst the country is in the most dangerous con- 
dition. 

October 1Oth.—Moonshee has been telling mea long story 
about snakes and giants eating up the moon, to account for the 
eclipse: upon this he received a Jecture about the shadow, and 
so forth ; and he now informs me that he shall “futurely not 
believe that giant.” When the schoolboys came for their exa- 
mination last Saturday we found that three or four had learmt 
very well, and all the others nothing at all, for whieh Moon- 
shee gave most excellent: reasons: but upou a little cunning 
inquiry we discovered that all those who had learnt gave Moon- 
shee a little extra private pay, and that those who paid him 
nothing were taught In proportion, ‘The next process was, to 
reprimand Moonshee, which being done, he informed me that 
he should © feteurcdly teach all the boys without parturdion,” 
meaning— partiality. 

Yesterday To had an old Tramin to play the tamboura and 
sing tome. [owas in hopes, if I heard a solo performance, I 
might be able to make out some of their tunes undrowned by 
their horribly discordant accompaniments. [Te sang one tolerably 
pretty Hindostanee song, but was too stupid tu sing it over again, 
therefore I could not catch it, ‘The national airs of this country 
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are remarkably ugly—like Spanish boleros, with a profusion of 
caricature flourishes. 

October 2\st.—To-day I had the delight of receiving your 
most weleome packet of letters. You may imagine what rap- 
tures Tam in at hearing that Frank has gained the T 
scholarship! If I were but strong enough, I think I should 
dance, just by way of effervescence ; as it is, I can only lie on 
the sofa and grin! Tam exceedingly pleased. You are quite 
right, though, in thinking that you had betrayed his intention 
of trying for this scholarship. You tried to uz-betray it after- 
wards, and make me think there was nothing in your hints,— 





— 


but in vain; Twas too cunning for you! T always knew he 
was going up for it, and calculated that this very mail would 


bring me the result. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Rajahmundry, October 3ist, 1838. 


KVERYTHING goes wrong—the overland post has been due this 
fortnight—all our letters are detained at Alexandria— everybody 
in a fume—nobody more so than J. The steamers are sent to 
make war against the Persians instead of doing their proper 
work—all the ships going on to China or Calcutta instead of to 
London—and when J shall be able to send this letter, eh2 lo sa? 

The Bishop is arrived at Bangalore, within two hundred 
miles of Madras, and is taken ill, so that he is detained there ; 
but they sey his illness is not dangerous. very one who has 
seen him likes him very much. We are all well here, only ina 
fury for letters. There is a great deal of distress among the 
natives, owing to the failure of the Monsoon, and a prospect of 
creat scarcity. Poor creatures! they are so screwed by taxes, 
higher than the Jand will fairly bear, that they never have a 
farthing in hand. The natives and some of the [uropean 
officers want the magistrates to force the sale of grain, and the 
vrain-merchants want to hoard it. Some of the magistrates give 
way, and sell off all the hoarded grain: the consequence is, that 
the merchants decamp, there is no seed left for sowing, and what 
was a scarcity becomes a famine. Other magistrates, A—— 
for one, will not interfere with the sale of the grain, because they 
have found, by much eapericuce, that that method answers best ; 
and it stands to reason that the merchants will bring the largest 
supplies wherever they find the freest sale and the best protec- 
tion, Captain Kelly, the commanding officer here, wants to 
hase the sale forced; A will not allow it, and talks himn- 
self hoarse, all to no purpose, in trying to convince hin that it 
does not answer, and that the merchants have as good a right to 
have their property in grain protected as in anything else. 
Kelly always ends with * Leannot see that: J think they ought 
to sell it;” and Mrs. Kelly puts in her little word in confirma- 
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tion, “© T think they certainly ought to be made to.” She has a 
vreat idea of people being made to.” She is considerably 
affronted because A- will not fine or imprison the butcher 
and baker till they pive their meat and their bread at the prices 
she thinks proper. Te assures her in vain that he has no power 
over that class of crimes, and also that in such a small station it 





Is not worth the people’s while to serve us at the same prices as 
ina Jarge town with a certain sale and pleuty of competition. 
She still persists, “ Hem! with all that, Tam sure it wight be 
done.” Phere has been so much discussion about it all, that I 
quite dread to hear the subject: mentioned, for fear ofa quarrel}, 
besides the wearisomeness > so now, when they dine here, T have 
Invented having two Jarge dishes of barley-sugar at dessert, 
which is the time when the arguing always takes place ; and the 
barley-sugar being something new and very nice, it quite an- 
swers my purposes, and sweetens matters beautifully. They eat 
itall up, and are quite good-humoured., 

November 6th. To my greatest joy, tle September steamer 
arrived the day before yesterday, and brought us a packet of 
Jetters. TL go quite mad when the letters appear, and turn 
Moonshee out of the house without: giving him time to make 
his salaams. But all the natives seem to understand and sym- 
pathise with our love of letters. They have plenty of queer 
notions about Europe letters, and think they add greatly to our 
respectability. Que day [ thought a letter from = you had been 
lost, as ait did not appear when T expeeted it; so TD sent for the 
old post-office writer to ask if he was quite sure there were no 
more Jetters, as * Ma’am? wanted another, * Oh!’ he said, 
‘too much care arlways To take Mavam’s letters. Five letters 
this time come Mavam!—Very high-caste lady indeed !—No 
any dady in this district so many Iurope letters same as Miva! 
- No any lady such high caste!’ 

Tam very glad you know Colonel 3B y: he was the 
cleverest: man in India when he was here, and ‘has left no one 
able to supply his place. You ask how I get the pebbles from 
our river polished. I keep an old) Moorman, with a long white 
ward, cutting and polishing them all day. He is a most lazy 
old creature, and will do nothing unless he is teazed. Some- 
times he does not bring me a stone for days together; then I 
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send a Peon to ask whether he is dead: Peon brings back word, 
~ Not dead, ma’am—that man live.” Then I send to hnow 
how many more days he means to sleepy: then they come back 
erinning and looking very cunning, with a pebble in their hands. 

Here isa story for you and the national-school girls, if you 
can make a moral toait) | There was a Moorman Hakeem, or 
doctor, at Calcutta, very anxious to eure one of his patients. 
The Moormans ought to hnow very well that idolatry is forbidden 
hy their Koran, but they are often very ignorant and heathenish. 
This Hakeem thought it would make matters surer with respect 
to his patient if he secured the aid of some of the Heathen gods 
as well as that of Mohammed ; so he went to the temple of the 
idol Punchanund, and promised hima Jaree reward if he would 
help to eure the man, who was very rich, and had engaged to 
pay the Hakeem a considerable sum on his recovery. The pa- 
tient died. The Hakeem went again to the temple and told 
Punchanund that he did not beheve he lad any power at all, 
and that, if he was a god, he must get up directly and eat. the 
fruit and smell the flowers which the Hakeem had brought him 
out of goodnature, notwithstanding his disappointment. Puneha- 
nund, of course, sat still: the Hakeem, in a rave, broke off its 
head. and was found by the police walking about with the idol’s 
head in his hand. On being asked why ke had done it, he said, 
* What was the use of Jeaving ahead on such a stupid fellow as 
that, who could not help either himself or me?” 

November 26th.- The Bishop is well again, and arrived at 
Madras. ‘The religious people at Madras are going to present 
an address to Sir P M—- before his departure, to 
express their respect for his conduct, and regret at losing 
him, &c., Ke. 

The country and the Government are in a shocking condition : 
It seems now to be doubtful whether we shall have a war with 
Affghanistan or not; plenty of preparations are making, but 
the Affghans have not decided whether they will attempt to 
stand against us; T think they would win. The Indian army is 
In a poor condition, especially the Bengal part of it, which would 
be sent. ‘The Sepoys say they cannot go into the field without 
their hookahs. ; 

1 very much fear I shall never see the letters you sent last. 
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A ship was wrecked the other day off Cape l’Aguillas—all lives 
saved, but most of the cargo lost: Iam afraid two or three of 
my letters were in it. As is usual in shipwrecks, it was com- 
manded by a young Captain making his first voyage: those 
young Captains almost always try some clever experiment, and 
lose their first ship. 

November V9th, 1838.—indered till now by divers fellow- 
creatures. The other day we had a visit from a very intelligent 
native, a friend of Rammohun Roy’s: he came to ask A—— to 
subseribe toa book le is going to publish. Te told us he had 
three daughters and a son, and that he was determined not to be 
influenced by the Hindoo prejudices against female education, so 
he had taught his daughters to read and write their own lan- 
euage, Enelish, aud Sanserit, and that he found they learnt just 
as wellas their brother; but he had met with a great deal ot 
trouble and opposition from his relations on account of his inno- 
vation—especially from his wife, who for a lone time allowed no 
peace or quiet in the house. Tle says the natives much wish to 
see some of Rammohun Roy's suggestions adopted by the Go- 
vernment, and think Chem very usefal and well adapted to their 
end. You could tell Mr. Gi — this: Ramimohun Rov's ideas 
were Jaid before Parliament, and Mr. (;:—- will know what 
they were. ‘There is great distress in our neighbourhood now, 
owing to the failure of the Monsoon. Whole gangs of robbers 
wre going about, armed with sticks, waylaying the grain-iner- 
chants and breaking open the stores, A-— ois raising a sub- 
perypuion to buy grain and give itto those who will wosA for it 
~ every man to have enough for himself and Ins wife, and two 
Children; and he intends that the workers shall diz a well, or 
deepen a tank, or do something of that kind which will be a 
benefit to the people. We have also sent for a quantity of pota- 
toes, in hopes of introducing ther cultivation: the cultivators 
are Willig to try them now, in this time of scarcity, and J hope 
they may succeed Tam to give the potatoes, and A ix to 
wive a reward to the man who ranes the best crop. Potatoes 





would be very good to cultivate here, because they require so 
litde water. “The tanks are all dried up. and people are begin- 
hing to*erndge the trouble of drawing water from the wells 
for their bullocks, One man said to me. Two pots water, 
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whole family drink quite ’nough; and two pots water ene 
bullock arl own hisself drink up: too much trouble that 
bullock ! ” 

A- is just returned from Samuleottah (the Military station), 
Whither he went on occasion of a public dinner. Major C 
is very much given to drawing, and good-naturedly sent me two 








portfolios filled with his performances to look at: they are very 
clever and well done; but, like most amateur drawings, they 
have every merit except beauty. 1 do not know how it is we 
all contrive to avoid that ! 

Tamgust now deep in the sarface of geology. © Mantell speaks 
of fine ee In Tndia, so PE seut hunting about for some. One 
man brought word that he had found in the bed of the river a 
number of the = dave-stones” my honour desired : this put ime 
In great glee sy but when Teame to see the * boue-stones ny self) 
they were nothing but connnon white Hints, somewhat the colour 
and shape of boues. 

Our school goes on but slowly, though we work a ereat deal 
atat. Tt requires time and patience to Clear out their heads of 
nonsense, Phe old Eaglish sehool-books you have sent will be 
most valuable. We find the only way to teach these natives a 
by question and answer: they cannot take in any thing of a prose, 
so we compose dialogues for them on what we want them te 
leat. "Phe Narsapoor Missionaries go on Zealously and sensibly, 
and TE hope do the begaeaeng of a little good, Bowden and his 
Wife are here gast now, that she may be under the Doetor’s care 
dariug her confinement, 

Junuary Ith, AS39.—We had lately a long visit: from poor 
Penoy- Whistle. He came vo tell as all dis trouble on the Joss 
of his wife. Tle said he was going to make a pilerimage to 
Tripetty.a very holy paszoda some hundred miles off, and to 
ceive many hundred rapees to the Swamy. Tt was an excellent 
opportunity for giving him a Christian exhortation, so A—— 
discoursed a good deal to him, and he seemed to understand a 
Jittle, and said they were words of great: wisdom?" but. the 
dtheuley of talking to natives is, that, instead of attending, thes 
are allthe time on the look-out for auy loophole to insinuate 
some of their absurd provoking complinents, and one can never 
ascertain whether thew really take in what is said to them, I 

t 
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pave him two of the Gospels bound in red satin with yellow 
flowers, and he seemed pleased, and promised to read them, 
Among other questions, he asked where our God was, that we 
could worship Tim without) making pilgrimages. He com- 
plained of being very dull for want of something to do, so uA 
advised him to set up a school in his town, and look to his estate, 





and employ people in cultivating the waste lands, which are all 
utterly neglected for miles around him. 

We are now writing dialogues for the natives—to be printed 
in paralle] columus of Icnglish, Pamul, and ‘Peloogoo —on dif- 
ferent subjects, just to give them a soupeon of sense. i Din- 
ning has made ous a very good one on Grrammar; af—— is 
domy Ancicnt Tlistory ; the Doctor Is doing Anatomy ; Tam 
to do diflerent ones. “Phe school continues full. but does not 
advance much: the two first classes come to us every Saturday 
to read St. Lirke’s Gospel and repeat Seripture questions — I 
mean, questions and auswers ou Scripture Tistory, which we 
prepare and they learn by heart. This they seem to Hike and 
enter into; but we are only as far as Abraham vet. If we 
really get through the Seriptare History we mean to publish it, 
as we think it might be useful. 

Baby is very well and very intelligent. Every now and then 
she learns to pronounce some new word, which she thinks is 
very clever: but Tointend. as much as possible, to prevent) her 
learning the native languages: though ait is rather dithealt-— 
most Mnelish children do learn them, and all sorts of mischief 
with them, and grow dike littl: Tiindoos, Tf my child were to 
stay long in the countiy, i would be worth while to send for an 
Heuelish nurse; but. as its, P hope to bring her home before it 
becomes of any consequence, and meanwhile T keep ler as much 
as possible with me. Phe native ‘system of managing a ehild 
is to make itery for everything. Tf st Missy.” as they call her, 
asks for anvding, Asah is too lazy to give it. but argues, and 
tries to persuade her te do without it: then Mises whines — 
Avah docs not care for that, she whines too: then Miss. roars 
~-then, whether rhtor wrong. good or bad, Ayah gives her 
Whatever she wants. She has nothing to do but to rear Jong 
enough and loud enough, and she is sure to vet her owal way— 
anything may be done by means of naug litiness, 
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Rajahmundry, January 19th, 1839, 
THe famine is decreasing now, but there has been much distress. 
A -~- collected about fifty pounds among the three or four 
“nglish here, the Court wiiters, and the Rajahs; and the Go- 
vernment gave him fifty pounds more; with which he has fed 
daily about two hundred and fifty or three hundred people, giving 
them eram in payment for their work. ‘The old sergeant gives 
out the tickets to the labourers, and superintends them, but he is 
somewhat slow, and cannot make them mind lin, One day we 
asked him how he managed: he said, & Pretty well, sir, along 
with the men -they are pretty quiet; but the womens, mavam 1” 
(turning to me with a very coy look)—> they are dreadful bad 
to be sure! T can't get on along with them at all!” Next day 
A wont himself to see how they got on: there he found the 
poor sergzcant with the tickets tied up in the commer of lis pocket- 
handkerchief, and about fifty able-bodied women, all fighting, 
pulling, and dragging at him; and as many more shut up ina 





sort of pen of prickly-pear, fighting, scratching, and tearing: each 
other, all aA thought there would really be some serious 
mnischief done, and some of the babies in arms hilled; buat the 


seraeant took it all very quietly :—" Lawh, sir, never mind ’em! 
they wont hurt theirselves! A= goes now every morning 


to vive the Cickets away himself and there is no trouble at all, 
but all the fighting ladies as quict as mice. The women help to 
work as well as the men. but of course they only doa tittle of 
the cass part. They are all repairing the tanks and the roads, 
and the native subscribers are now much pleased with the plan 
Of making the people work for their food. They are beginuimyg 
tosee the sense of it; but at first they tried hard to persuade 
A—-— to vive itawasy ina sort of scramble to those that cried 
the loudest, which is the native way of giving charity, 

We are just now sory busy about a new plan, viz, to set up a 


| 
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native reading-room in the bazaar. A thinks the people 
would often be indueed to come and sit there and read, instead 
of spending all the day in gossiping and chewing betel in the 
bazaar. Tle has consulted one or two of the most sensible of our 














native visitors, who like the thoughts of it very much, and say it 
world be sure to succeed. We anean to hire a good room in the 
iniddle of the bazaar, have it whitewashed and matted, and orna- 
mented with some of the penny pietures which are coming from 
you, and which will be great attractions; and keep always there 
a supply of all the Gentoo books and tracts that are to be had, 
all the easy nglish ones we can muster. a Gentoo and an Ene- 
lish newspaper. There is a Gentoo newspaper published: at 
Madras, and aA takesit, inorder to please some of the Court 
sersamts by Jending it to them. Pt ts very quaint: sometimes 
there arearticles translated) from the l:nelish papers, always the 





most uninteresting aud frivolous that ean possibly be selected : 
for instance. a deseription of the Queen’s bed. with the very un- 
expected assertion that she always sleeps on oa hard anat. with 
nothing over her! Jn the last number there was an account of 
a ball givens by the Governor of Madras, to whieh many of the 
natives were invited. “They sayott the Nabob entered with a 
grand seacarrce Cattendance) of a hundred enards, and a hundred 
lanterns all in one dine, and appeared Tike a man of penetration, 
The Enelish danced together pleasantly after their fashion, 
shaking each other's hands, and then proceeded to make their 
supper, when the respectable natives all retired? Of course, the 
* respectable natives” of caste could not remain to partake of 
our Pariah food! "Phey always despise us very much for dancing 
to amie ourselves; the proper qraud thing would be to sit stl, 
solemn and sleepy, smoking, or chewibg betel. and have dancine- 
eirls to danee to us. 

That poor Mr. B T told you about, whe was helping us 
to concoct dialogues, is going home ill He had set up a native 
schoolat Cocanada with forty boys; it was going on very nicely, 
but Lam afraid nobody will keep it up new. A] Rajah who 
called here the other day promised to take itin hand, and pay 
the master, and keep itcup himself: but Tam afraid his pro- 
mises will not come to much, Te was rather a clever, intelli- 
gent man, and came to tell us of a book he is writing on revenue 
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and judicial matters. Some of his notions and schemes were very 
good, aud aA thought they really might be useful; but pro- 
bably the performance will be so queer and rigmarole that 
nobody will read it. He wanted A——- to write a public ofheial 
letter to Government requesting that attention might be paid to 
the book: T think Government would be rather surprised. 

Qur Narsapoor Missionaries are now engaged in travelling 





through the district, preaching as they go along. It isa very 
ood plan for exciting attention, and that is the chief benefit 
that is to be hoped for at present. These poor natives are a long 
time before they can even be roused from their apathy ; as for 
their opposition, they are seayely equal to making any —it is 
like the opposition of dormice. [believe they could sleep 
through a battle, 

March 6th.—The reading-100m is established and much ap- 
proved. The doors are opencd before six in) the morning, but 
there are always people waiting outside, ready for the first: mo- 
ment they cau get in. Always twenty or thirty ata time sit 
reading there, and about a hundred come in the course of the 
day. The wall is hung with divers of your penny pictures, 
Which are much admired, especially that of the Queen on horse- 
back. We have found plenty of suitable books, in) English, 
Hindostanee, Tamul, and Gentoo; and I think it seems to be a 
Very pretty invention, and likely to pive great satisfaction, 

The case of goods by the ‘Argyle? arrived a lite while apo, 
and we imimediately selected a batch of rewards to give to our 
boys, ‘There are sixty-five now in the school, but we only gave 
grand bkurope presents to the twenty-four best, not to make 
them too cheap; and by way of'a slight treat to the younger 
fry. they came to % pot” at the presents, and scramble for poce. 
The penkuives were more admiued than anything ; next the 
slates, We tuke a grcatdeal of pains, but they learn very little ; 
however, they just get the beginnings of notions, 

The other day a Sunnyassee, or Hindoo devotee, came to pray 
in the midale of the river, aud, being a wonderfal saint, a num- 
ber of people made a subscription of fifty rupees that he miy ht 
pray for theinn—that being the price he set upon his prayers. 
The Doctor happened to see the crowd in’ the middle of the 
iver, and ashed a boy what they were doing: the boy said they 
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were going to be prayed for by a great saint like Jesus Christ. 
The Doctor asked where he had heard of Jesus Christ. Ife said 
at the Feringhees (Englishmems) school, and that he thought 
Jesus Christ was a great saint, and that Ps prayers for any one 
would be granted, Miss L—--— ’s idea, which you mention, of 
transJating * Watts on Prejudices’ for the Pindoos, is just a 
hundred years inadvanee they would not understand it. What 
they want is, ‘des Catechismes de six sous, dike Massillon’s little 
infidel, 

At the Translation Committee at) Madras, some innocent 
Missionary sent in a proposal to translate Butler’s + Analogy’ 
Into ‘Pamul One shrewd oldg German said. vers quietly, 
“Perhaps he will first give us the ‘Pamul word for daadagy 3” 
and that was all the notice taken of the proposition. 

We lately received a petition, signed by the principal people, 
chiefly Mussulmans, ino several of) the surroundinu villages, 
beruing us to supply them with books of the same kind as those 
in our reading -room, mentioning the names of several that they 
particularly wish to have, and saving that they will thinkfally 
pay for them, if we willonly procure them. ‘Therefore we have 
now asortof circulating brary in the distriet. We consign a 
packet of books tothe head man in one village, and he passes 
them on to the rest, and when they are all read, we send out a 
fresh supply. 

* * * " * a 
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LETTER TH TWENTY-PFOURTIL 


Samuldavy, March 80th, 1839. 

Hike we arrived this morning, and are enjoying ourselves, 
spreading our sails, and cooling delightfully. | Rajahmundry 
Was growing very hot, but this place is charming. Last night 
it Was downright cold, and the eolder and more uncomfortable 
it was the better Po liked it. Phe babies and [Po shall stay here 
the next four months, and uA will come to ous once a-week 
as before. if the Governor does not find it out; and in May he 
Will have a lawful holiday, [P ohad a little fever before TP came 
away, and Penrietta was grown pale and pining 5 but the sea- 
breeze has cleared my fever away in this one morning, and I 
dare say tna few days To shall see a ereat change in her too. 
We have built a new room here, whieh is very comfortable, and 
we are to pay no rent until we have repaid ourselves the expense 
of itvafter which it isto belong to the landlord. This makes it 
a gvood bargain both for him and for us, and it) only cost) thirty 
pounds altogether, 

I believe there is a) Missionary coming to Rajahmundry at 
Jast—a Dissenter; bat if the Chareh Mission can do nothing 
for all this immense district, of Course we can only be glad that 
the Dissenters should take it up. Tle as a Mr. Jolmston, 
seemingly a very quiet, humble person; and 1 wish he may 
come, but it Is not yet quite settled, 

Before we came away we exlibited the astronomical magic 
lantern to the schoolboys. We sent for them unexpectedly, on 
a leisure evening, so all who were not at school were ‘caught 
out.” and lost the show. They were enchanted with it, and 
understood it very prettily, considering they would not have 
been capable a vear ago of understanding any one of the slides. 
They particularly admired the moon: T heard some whispering, 
* Of nulla chendroodoo ?’—* Oh good moon!” whenever it 
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appeared. Mr. G. thinks our school is come on very nicely, 
and is much better than any of the others he has seen since 
he has been away: this pleases us, for we had been uneasy, 
thinking they learned nothing. One of the schools at which he 
has been teaching is an endowed school at Masulipatam, with a 
committee and a great deal of money; but very little really 
done, though much trouble taken in the committee-room : they 
think it necessary to write and ask the Arehdeacon (of Madras) 
permission for every book. and he allows of none but the 
English national-school books, which are quite useless to the 
natives, so they do not get on at all, Mr. Hamilton is going to 
have a Pariah school at Rajahmundry, by way of a companion 
to ours, as we do not admit Pariahs. 

The * reading-room ”’ also answers very well, and is alwavs 
full. Mr. Ti. went to see it) one morning early, and = found 
people waiting for the doors to open. e 

Here isa story for you, but it did not happen lately.—There 
was a goddess carried in’ procession to one of the pagodas, and 
the Collector, as usual, had to supply the money: after the pro- 
cession bad advanced some way. the Bramins came and told) the 
Collector that it had stopped because the goddess would not 
travel any farther with only twenty bullochs: the Collector 
gave ten more, and the Swamy went on another hundred vards ; 
when the Bramins came back again aud said she was still dis- 
contented and wanted more. “Phis put the Collector in a 
passion: he sud she was a‘ preedy devil,” and various other 
litle poditesses ; and if she could not be satistied with thirty 
bullocks he would chop her up. So he sent his Peons to 
fetch her out of her car, and ordered them to chop her up on the 
spot: the Peons were afraid, and ran away: then he sent for the 
cook-boy, and made him chop her up before his eyes—and the 
Branins just took atall quietly and went home. [believe this 
is quite true; and the moral of it is—that the people would not 
be so very ready to raise rebellions as is pretended on any deft- 
eisnes of attention to the Swamies. The Collector was a very 
passionate man, but rather a favourite with the natives because 
he did not oppress them la money matters, whieh they care for 
much more than for Swamy. To must add, however, that A 
says my story of the Collector chopping up the Swamy happened 
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twenty years ago; and that no Collector in his senses would do 














such a thing now. 

Our clerical friend, Mr. , is always in some serape about 
christenings : he refuses to admit any sponsors who are not 
reaular connnunicauts, aud consequently many children under 


his jurisdiction are not christened at all. A little while ago he 





was absent from his station for three days, and D »Who is 
Judee there, took the opportunity to christen, himself, all the 
children Mr. had refused; so when he returned he found 
it all done and registered, with the obnoxious godfathers and 
vodmothers, Also, Master D took upon himself to marry 
an Inelish soldier to a Heathen woman, together with various 
other seappate of Jess importance, but very provoking. Poor 








—— felt himself uncommonly hurt, as he often does, and ap- 
pealed to the Bishop. Te showed us) the Bishop’s answer, 
Which was really beautiful; condemning all D——’s imisde- 





meanors, and at the same thine giving such good and wise 
advice about his own vagaries. and yet so kindly and delicately 
expressed, and the whole tone of the letter so humble and 
Christianlike, that it was quite a pattern. ATL the young hands 
are quite wild about these new ideas concerning baptism. 


A 


for one of the godfathers at our baby’s christening : B—- said 








asked young B .a slip of eighteen, to stand prory 
he could not possibly do it, because, if he were a proxy, he 
should feel called upon to remonstrate with the parents con- 
cerning their way of bringing up the ehild. A—— explained 
that we by no means wished him to be godfather, and asked 
whether he Knew the difference between that and proxy. No, 
he did not, but stil “felt sure it must be wrong.” | Fancy a 
young chap like that thinking he wesé know best about educa- 
tion, and that his * remonstrances”” would inevitably be wanted ! 
He is a good Jad too, only somewhat pragmatical and solemn. 
U did not think it wrong to be proxy, but diseoursed) con- 
siderably ona variety of duties of a godfather, which being quite 
new tome, ] ventured to inquire whether he found them in’ the 
Bible or the Praver Look. © Why, neither,” said he, ‘ but 
T am sure they must he somewhere!” 

April 16th.—Do you hnow that Government has abolished 
the pilgrim-tax 2 It isa very good step towards leaving off their 
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encouragement of idolatry. © Mr. Hamilton received a letter 
from a Missionary who lives at one of the “ Toly Shrines,” 
giving an account of the Jast festival since the tax ; and the 
compulsory attendance of the natives to drag the cars has been 
done away with. That part of his letter is so curious that I 
will copy it for you. 

“Thave just returned from a large Heathen festival held at 
the famous Beeyanugqur. It is pleasing to find that the Com- 
pany have remitted the tax this year to visitors, and TP hear they 
have had nothing to do with the usual expenses of decoration of 
the car, &e. No omilitary were present as is usual; notwith- 
standing, the attendance was unprecedented|y small: Toda not 
suppose there were above fifteen thousand persons present, when 
last year there were seventy thousand : the year before, near one 
hundred thousand; and when Mr. Phinds, twenty-five years aga, 
attended, the usual number was about two hundred thousand. 
This isa pleasmmg indication of the decline of idolatiy. “The 
scarcity of provisions and water, and the fear of) cholera. uo 
doubt kept many away; bat the deerease of interest im the 
superstitions of the country, TP ohope, a larger number. 2 do 
hope that three or four vears will shit up the fesivines of Beeja- 
nngeur forever. “Phe Anesoondy Rapa brought all his people, 
and used all lis influence» but the large ear could only be draw 
afew vards on the first day, and. on the next day, instead of 
taking it to the end of the street. from which, had they couveyed 
it there, they never could have got it back, they brought it home 
to its place within about three yards, when, beim quite ex- 
hausted, they left it there.” 

Apri LQ¢th.—I have received a messave from oa Bramin. who 
sends word that he keeps a school mothe village. but has no 
books, and would be very glad if) Mistress please to give some 
books to teach the bays.” You see thatus a very good thing, 
because we ean introduce Christian books mstead of the histories 
of their gods. The misfortune is, there are not above six. or 
eight books published in Gentoo, and: those are religious tracts 
and disquisitions that children) cannot) possibly under tand, 
Nobody knows how much elementary books for the natives are 
wanted. There was once a School-book Society, but it has 
dwindled to nothing; and once there was a sort of Nauve Col- 
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lege at Madras for educating Moonshees, and Government was 
thinking of establishing schools up the country. Several were 
established ; and though they were not Christian schools, they 
were much better than nothing; but they are all done aw ay with 
now: there are neither schools nor college. Still, if eVCry 
civilian up the country were to have a poor little school like 
ours, if would do something in time; but numbers of them dis- 
approve, as they say. of everything of the hind. Mr. L 





set upoa school at Cocanada: he had fifty hoys and oa capital 
master, much better than ours: but he was not here when we 
took ours, and now we do not Tike to turn ours away, as he does 





his best. I. 
obliged to retur® to Eneland on sick certificate: he asked the 


9 . . 
s school was going on very nicely when he was 


Collector to keep up his school, but the Collector thought the 
natives were better without education, and refused: so the school 
is broken up, for whieh Pam very sorry. 

The boys in our school take the trouble to copy for themselves 
all the question-and-answer lessons on Seripture History, &e., 
which we compose for them. A —— and | write the Enelish, 
Moonshee translates it, and) the boys learn by heart and tran- 
scribe both the English and the Ceentoo, 

A and To had been lamenting very much the breaking up 
of Mr, L——’s school, and if ever we leave Rajahmundry very 





likely our own will share the same fate: if depends entirely apon 
our successor. While we were thinking so much on the subject, 
A 
with the results of our cogitations and calculations ; and [ will 
copy it for you, as T know you like to hear all our schemes and 
plans. 





made me write a Jetter to one of the Madras newspapers, 


NATIVE FDUCATION. 
To the Ieditor of * The Spectator, 


Srr,—Your paper is so well known as a willing medium for the com- 
Inunieation of any suggestions tending to the benefit of the native 
population, that To venture to request the insertion of a few remarks 
upon a plan for the more general dittusion of native education. At 
present all attempts for the improvement of the natives of this Presi- 
dency are confined to private, E might alinost say to individual, exer- 
tions, which of course are capable of but very partial success, What is 
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required is national education, a boon far exceeding the limited means 
of afew individuals to bestow. Government only can confer it; but 
government can, and ought. I doubt not that there exists in the mind 
of our rulers the wish to improve by education the condition of their 
native subjects, if it could be accomplished without risk to our dominion, 
or too heavy an expenditure of public money. 

The “auld warld’ prejudice of © risk to our dominion” is, T suppose, 
exploded amongst all who are really aequamted with the mative cha- 
racter, Tt still holds its sway among those whose knowledge of India 
is Jinated to the Presidency, and whose native acquaintance extends 
only to a few writers in government. othees ; but really experienced 
Europeans, who have been long ae the country and up the country—vw ho 
are conversant with the native languages, customs, habits of thoueht, 
wishes, and prejudices know, beyoud the possibilgy of doubt: or muis- 
take, how eager the nat ves are for education, and how grateful for its 
bemy inany way facilitated, A European ain the provinces has but to 
open a sehool of any description ino his distmet, and it is immediately 
filled beyond the power of one master to superintend. Even with 
regard to the books used, itis altogether a presidency prejudice that the 
natives are averse to beme taught from books of our selecting. They 
never even consider the matter, but recene, without an idea of hesi- 
tating, whatever we may choose to direct. Vheir ditheulties and ob- 
Jections have, T fully bebeve, been mainly cheied and encouraged by 
Europeans themselves, 1 can contidenthy appeal, for the accuracy of 
these statements, to any and every European who has himself fairly 
tned the establishment of native schouls, i wiach truth should be 
taught, whether on religious subjects or on matters of general intormia- 
bon, 

Among some persons who are favourable ia general way to the 
establishment of schools, there sail prevails the strange fallacy that we 
may venture to teach the matives truth on subjects of science, listory, 
&e., but that we must use ther own relyious books in our schools, and, 
in tact, teach nothing but falsehood on matters Connected wath reliwion, 
Such arguers forget, or do not Know, that whats pha sical scence with 
us is religdous doctiine with the Hindoos. We cannot teach them the 
Inost Common known fact osuch, for gastance, as thet the earth os sus- 
pended in space, tastead of being perched upon an elepbant, or that an 
eclipse is caused by a shacow instead of a snake without: overturning 
two or three dozen of their religious tenets: therefore, if we are tu 
teach them nothing Ghats contrary to thar own notions of religion, we 
mast just leave them where they are un all other subjects > wich pro- 
cedure, or rather non-proccdure, Lo beheve few persons are quite pre- 
pared to advocate, 
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The expense of Government national education is, I conceive, greatly 
over-calculated, or rather over-estimated, for it is probably not) caleu- 
Jated at all. A valuable and comprehensive Government general eda- 
cation might be given at a very moderate outlay, by the following 
plan. 

Let there be four schools at Madras, one of whieh should) he con- 
sidered the ceutral or model school; one at the principal station of 
every Zillah, and one in every Talook :* all, of course, free, unless it 
should be thought desirable to establish some payment at the Presidency 
central school, which might be rendered and considered superior to the 
rest, and would be chietly attended) by boys of the higher and richer 
Classes. At the Presidency and station schools Hnelish should) be 
taneht. and a good substantial education eiven. In the Talook schools 
Fnelish would be unnecessary, but edneation should) be carried on in 
the native languages to whatever extent: the books published. in those 
languages render possible, | The Madras schools should) be under the 
superintendence and direction of a Board of Education, and the pro- 
vineial schools under that of the principal european residents at their 
respective stations. Phere should be a certain number of books autho- 
rived by covernment, and oa fixed general plan, upon whieh all the 
schoots Shondd be condneted > but at appears to me expedient not to 
Jay unnecessary restrichions upon the European superintendents’ occa. 
sionally introducing addiational books or trifling modifications of the 
system according to them judement, Tf they be too much fetrered 
and restricted, they will naturally take less interest in the work, and 
their superintendence will be proportionably inctherent. 

Now, let us calculate the expense, TP beheve one lac of rupees} per 
aunuin would amply cover the whole, Phere are twenty districts in 
the Madras Presidency, and altogether about two hundred and forty 
Talooks. Native teachers up the country may be engaged at from: five 
to fen ripees per month, TTouses in the villages may be Dou lit, 
biolt,or hired for afew rapees per annum; and certainly the whole 
cost of the Talook schools. including cadjan, paper, pens, books, and 
sundies, need never exceed twenty rupees per month, This may 
evan immost cases, be reduced by the schoolmaster being paid by the 
erent ota small piece of land, free of taxes > and this land unght be 
cousstered as an endowment, and always be the property of the <« hool- 
master for the time being The expense of the station schools, where 
Bnelisi should be togsht., would be about filty rupees per inonth; of 
the Madras three miner schools, one hundred and fifty rupees per 
monty: aud of the saverior one, to whieh the scholars might contri- 
bute. three bundred and fifty rupees per mouta. 


+ 


* A smaller division of the district. t Teu thousand pounds. 
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Now, let us sum up the whole :— 


Rupees, 

240 schools, at 20 rupees per month é - 4800 
40, viz., 2in each district—one under the collector 
and one under the Judge, at 50 rupees per 

month ‘ ; ‘ f : ; 2000 

Sat Madras, at 150 rupees per month —. : 450 

] do,, at 350 rupees per month ‘ ‘ 300 

Total. ‘ ‘ 7600 


or minety-one thousand two hundred rupees per annum > and allowing 
the overplas for sundries and unforescen expenses, TP think there can 
be no doubt that education might be diffused over the Madras Presi- 
dency for the sum of one hundred thousand rupees per annum, even 
allowimg for all being: paid in hard money, whieh need not) be the case 
if the system were adopted of attaching a piece of land to the situation 
of schoolmaster, 
Tam, Nir, 
Yours obediently, 
Matrer or Fact. 


May 7th. ~The scareity is over now. Government gave a 
great deal of money to spend among the poor, Our Collector 
yave A—— fifty pounds of it, all of whieh he laid out in grain 
for the workers, both men and women. "They have made several 
miles of beautiful high read, deepened tanks, and dug a well-— 
the well is a very great acquisition to this place; you may sup- 
pose, In such a climate, how glad the people always are of addi- 
tional water, A——— was so pleased with bis well that he seut 
all the way to dt, aimile off} for water to christen our new baby ! 

Samcbpwyy. May loth —-The Bombay monsoon has just set 
In, so there will probably be the same delay in the steamers as 
there was last vear > wherefore Tinteud this letter to go by an 
Old ship. Tt as very hot) now— land-wind all day—verv bad. 
However, Todo not suppose it will Jast many days: and then, 
Whatever sea-breeze there is we shall have in full perfection. 

Tnovour hist yeu ask how our potato plan answered during 
the famine: we were anible even to try it, for, owing to the 
dithculties of carnage in Tndia, the potatoes did mot arrive at 
Rajahmondry all the season for planting them was completely 
over. ‘There were contrary winds, whieh prevented slips from 
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comine quickly, and there are no roads in our distriet—nor, 
indeed, scarcely anywhere to the north of Madras. People say 
that. if Government would spend money sufficient to make good 
roads, it would be repaid over and over again in the increased 
trade and trafhe ; but there are very few who care about. the 
matter, so it dawdles on. | Rieh people travel four miles an hour 
on men’s shoulders; poor people walk; and Jugeage waits for 


bo 








an opportunity by sea. 

May 14th.—We are going to set up a school at Samuldavy 
for Gentoo only; we could not manage an Euelish school 
here. The Missionary Beer came the other day, dined) with 
me, and went to preach in the topes. A Bramin brought the 
tracts Thad given, and asked Beer to explain them. as he said 
they were very fine, bat nobody could understand them. Te 
requested Beer to establish a school here, and said there would 
be plenty of boys glad to attend. So weare going to set one up, 
and Beer is to come now and then from Narsapoor to superintend 
it when we are at Rajahmundry. The head man of the village 
has offered to build a school-house himself;—you hnow their 
houses are only sheds. 

We have just had a long visit from a young Rajah, whose 
ambition is to engraft the character of an Enelish dandy on that 
ofa native don; and the result is, a sort of Kine of twelfth-cake. 
He woos about in an Enelish palanquin with native penny flags 
by its side; and adds to his national muslin gown, and gold 
Rajah’s cap. a pair of satin trousers. and a green satin waistcoat, 
embroidered with pearls. Pe wanted to show A——— some 
papers, so one of his attendants brought in an Buglish leather 
wiiting-desk, and Pwelfth-Cake proceeded to twiddle at the lock, 
turning the hey round the wrong way, clicking the bolt, and 
fumbling and tidveting for fall five minutes before he could get 
itopen., By and by he produced an cuormous silver watch, like 
a prize-turnip, with six chains, and begged to set at by our 
watches. Tle amade a great fuss with the seal and hey, but con- 
trived atoat dust, and sat down azain, looking as proud as an 
infant schoolboy —and almost as clever. Tle professed a wish to 
make iss nume famous, so A-—— advised him to educate the 
people te his Zemindary , and especially to be the first to establish 
a girls’ school, He promised that he would set up both a girls’ 
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and a boys’ school; and looked at spelling-books, asked direc- 
tions about building a school-house, and really seemed in earnest. 
T wish he may keep in the same mind, for he is a person of suf- 
ficient consequence to make the innovation, and to carry it 
through; but T fear it will all) end) in buying shaving-glasses 
and penny prints to stick up in his house. 

Our last papers bring an account of a society in England for 
protecting the natives of India, with a very clever and true 
speech fiom a Mr. Thompson—who is he? Te puts afew 
tigers and boa constrictors mto his speech, just to keep up atten- 
tion, To suppose; but at isa eapital speech; and his accounts of 
the shameful taxation. &e., &e., are not in the least exaweerated, 

The troops tive been short of food and water, owing to the 
bad arrangements of the Commissariat, and altogether the war is 
sald to be grievously il-managed, 

There is now an opportunity: for sending letters ced Bey rout, 
so DT shall despatch this, as there is no ship now am the roads ; 
but ten to one the Arabs or their dromedaries will eat up my 
letrer, 

* No more news to report, bat T bee always to keep much 
regard upon mer exeuse me That as the proper Native 
manner of ending a letter politely. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FIFTUEL. 


Samuldavy, June both, 1839, 

Tur day before yesterday was Etta’s birth day—two years old : 
so we had a feast in herhonour. Feasts are cheap enough among 
these poor creatures ; ours cost a guinea and a half, and fed five 
hundred people. We gave them rice, whieh is equivalent. to 
roast beef and plam-pudding in TIenedand.  “Phey live ona cheaper 
sort of grain; and many of them cannot even vet that, but live 
on such herbs and roots as thev ea pick up. 

Qne cannot cook their dinners ae them, and see them eat if, 
as one would at an Finglish feast; but each person had a portion 
given to dam enough for two meals. and took it home. They all 
sat down near the house, in rows; and Master, and servants, 
and Peous, measured out the aiee, while Etta and To sat and 
looked ons but she soon erew tired of it. PE noticed one old 
squinny meta, with a loug white beard, who sat a great way off 
fiom the rest, very solemn and dignified ; a most grand grub. 
with lis old wife at a respeetable distance behind him. We 
found he was a deeayed Rajah, who was thankful to come and 
receive lis share of rice with the beggars! They were all very 
much pleased with their feast, and next morning many of than 
came back, to prek up, grain by gram, what little had been seat- 
tered on the ground in measuring it out, 


A~ 


schoolmaster is willing to teach with our books, so he and das 





has established a school here, at Samuldavy ; and the 


boys have begun with St. Matthew. Phey read, transcribe, and 
Jearn it by heart. and come onee a-week to A—— to be eva- 
mined: the greatest difficulty in schools is, the want of sehool- 
books in the native languages. 

A Jittle while ago two young Parsees were baptized at Dom- 
bay, and there Is every reason to suppose they were real con- 
verty: ther countrymen were furious, and assembled in crowds 
around them, as they Jeft the church, using most violent 
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menaces ; and there were great apprehensions of a serious uproar, 
but the two young Christians were rescued. The Government 
have taken measures to protect them and keep the peace, and all 
is quiet again. I believe it never was anything more than the 
bluster of a mob, but the poor boys might have been hurt. 

+ # * * * * 

There is just a chance of a move for us soon: two appoint- 
ments are vacant, to either of which A has the first claim: 
— Sta a vedere. 

What you say about Governors giving appointments, and 
people fitting themselves for them afterwards, is very true in 
England, but it is not the case here. There ir a regular rule, 
established by Act of Parhament, that people of a certain stand- 
ing are entitled to certain appointments, and the Governor has 
no right to act contrary to it. Te may very well choose among 
those of the requisite standing, and give the appointment to 
whichever may be his favourite; but he has+no right to make 
* the lag of the school captain.’ — Zhat is the innovation com- 
plained of here: the natives say, * Lord is fond of doing 
justice, but does not know how.” 

Masuuivatam, July 4th.—* A change came o'er the spirit of 
my dream!" To now look upon Lord  -— as a most excellent 
(governor, and W— — ke as an admirable Private Secretary. 
A great many things have happened since T wrote last. A 
is appointed * Acting First Judge of Cireuit in the Centre 
Division.” and with every prospect of being confirmed perma- 
vently, either as First or Second Judge, at the end of the year ; 
the real holder of the appointment being expected to go home in 
January. It is not grite certain that we shall remain there, 
bat very probable; and if we do, we can have nothing more to 
wish. Tt is amost capital appointnent—high rank, high pay, 
good climate, and pretty country ; at all events, we shall never 














return to Rajahmundry, and are now ea route to our new station. 
The only drawback is, that A is Oblived to go on cireuit 
directly, and to begin by two very hot places, Cuddapah and 
Bellary, to which he does not like to take the babies and me. 
We are therefore to stay at) Madras with his brother, till he has 
finished all the Cuddapah and Bellary business ; then we shall 
join him, and go the rest of the circuit with him, to Chingleput 
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and Cuddalore, which are both of them cool and pleasant. The 
name of the place we are to live at when stationary is Chittoor. 
It is said to be healthy and pretty, with fine gardens and plenty 
of grapes ; hot in summer; but there is a beautiful place, called 
Palmanair, within twenty miles of it, very high and quite cool— 
a moxt delightful climate. We shall also be within two hundred 
iniles of the Neilyherries, so we caxv vo thither if necessary, and 
within one hundred aud twenty miles of Cuddalore, a good sea- 
coast. 

We are both of us exceedingly pleased, and “ quite content.” 

July 6th.—We are now fairly on our road. 

Besides all our own attendants, in number a hundred and fifty, 
there are divers ‘camp followers,” such as Amah’s husband, 
Ayah’s grub, &¢., Xe. We proceed, on an average, about twenty- 
five imiles a-myht, and rest every day, and on Sunday night, and 
any other night if'we are fatigued. Masulipatam was an ugly 
place; a swamp, two miles broad, between the town and the sea ; 
nothing to be seen but wide sandy roads, with prickly-pear 
hedees, enclosing blach-looking Valinyra-trees, and red-tiled 
houses peeping (no, not pecping, they are not coquette enough 
for that--staremy) out from among them; altogether, a most 
rapid sort of place. The Twelfth-cahe Rajah paid us a visit 
there, to ask all particulars about our school, as he thinks of 
keeping it up. We had plenty of curious farewell letters from 
the natives at Rajahmundry ; one of them says he depends 
entirely upon the protection of A 
tress Mama!” 

Ramianpavama, July loth.—We have been halting here for 
two or three days,and were met by the best of all company, viz. 
nearly a dozen English letters brought by the two steamers of 
April and May. which arrived within three days of cach other 

Mapnras, July Sist.—We arrived here, babies and I, on the 
23rd, and A on the same day at his destination, Cuddapah. 
He was able to come with us to within two mehts’ run of Madras ; 
and we had servants and Peons, and made the rest of our journey 
Without any diticulty. We are living about six or seven miles 
from Madras, on the very beach, and enjoy the sea-air mach: 
this situation is cooler and @rier than Samuldayy. 

Mus T In very busy now with a school for half-caste 
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*’s sublime feet, and Mas- 
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young ladies, which seems likely to be very useful. Those half- 
easte girls are in the depths of ignorance, indolence, and worth- 
Jessness, and utterly neglected ; they have no ideas but of dress 
aud making love—one girl brought forty gowns to school! Our 
schoolinaster’s sister at) Rajahmundry (who was a_half-caste) 
came very seldom to church; but, when she did. she used to be 
dressed in white shoes, gold chains, earrings, two or three brooches, 
and all sueh rubbish. 

The poor Female Orphan Asylum is as bad as ever: Lady 
N-——. the present Commander-in-Chief’s lady. takes an in- 
terest init. and is very sensible in her propositions, such as the 
teaching them washing, plain work, de. &ec.. but the other ladies 
do not co-operate with her. Tf T come to live at Madras, T do 
not think Tshall be likely to take a part in it, beeause A-—— 

gltas aereat objection to the institution itself, though he would 

Jet me help af T wished to do so. But it is very bad :—pro- 
fessedly for orphans of European soldiers, while scarecly any of 
them really are orphans; and the half-easte voung left-handed 
Jadies Jook down upon the poor Jitthe honestly-born Europeans, 
and boast of being * gentlemen's children 2” and they go out 
Visiting their relatives without shame or ceremony, 

There is always something doing in the way of schools, and 
certainly an increasing desire among the natives for instruction, 
and an inereasing willingness to receive our books. | Towards 
the south they are more bigoted, and their bigotry is greatly en- 
couraged by timid or ungodly Europeans, who really put objee- 
fons into their heads: but oat) Rajahmundry, where they had 
never heard of hesitations and difficulties, we used to receive ap 
plications for books from = distant: villages. and especially for 
any portions of Seripture: and the people used to sit in our 
reading-reoml for hours, copying onr books on their own Tittle 
cadjan deaves.  —Ptois very remarkable that here, at Madras, 
people are declining to help the schools in whieh the Bible is 
taught. under the old) pretence of its being ta dangerous inter- 
ference with Native feelings.” eo: while. not two streets from 
the Enelish school, whieh is dwindling away for want of support, 
there isa common native Braminee school, in which the Bramia 
Inaster uses the Bible as a school-Mook. of his own aceord, be- 
‘ause he happens to like it; and no idea of difficulty enters his 
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mind or those of his scholars, though they are all Heathens ofa 
high and = prejudiced caste. The Missionaries publish many 
tracts, of which some are very good, but the greater number are 
not sufficiently simple, and the natives cannot understand them ; 
and the tracts which come from Kingland are altogether a 
fndian, and unfit to translate. Wewant an Indian Hannah 
More. 

T wish [could tell you anything satisfactory about the Tan- 
jore Mission; there is much talk of pruning and purifying 
it. ‘The church at Tinnevelly will very soon be begun; the 
plan and site are settled, and all is in progress. 

You ask what news [can give you of the © caste question.” 
Tt is all as undecided as ever. People, even religious people, 
take such very different views of the matter, that the discussions 
are never ended, A , and his brother, and many others, 
look upon caste as a mixed usage, partly civil and partly reli- 
gious; and they think it will only be broken down by eduea- 
tion, and that many of the native Christians who still adhere 
to it are among the most satisfactory of the converts ; but they 
think that those who do so should only be employed as school- 
masters or catechists, and not be considered fit for Ordination. 
The Bishop, however, looks upon caste as entirely a distinction 
of rank, and has lately ordained a native Christian who will not 
vive it up;—others insist upon its being altogether a religious 
distinction, and will not even acknowledge as Christians those 
was Wishing lately to have 








who do not renounce it. Mr. T 
u series Of meetings for freely discussing the subject—the prin- 
cipal native Christians to take part init, besides the Hnglish 
ventlemen who differ 50 much in their views. I, in my igno- 
rance, thought it a very pretty plan and likely to be useful, but 
the wiser heads thought it would do no good, and J believe it is 
given up. 

August 9th.—A is still on duty at Cuddapah, a place 
noted for fever, which can only be kept off by violent exercine. 
This he is able to take, so that his health does not suffer: he 
telly me he is quite well, notwithstanding very hard work. Te 
is employed on criminal trials, most of them for life or death ; 
and he says the incessant falsehood to which he is obliged to 
listen is most painful and ‘wearing,—witnesses by scores coming 
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forward to swear away the life of another, and often the only 
motive some petty spite—and no shame or disgrace felt, even 
when detected! Certainly, the first characteristic of Heathen- 
ism is lying!) A has met with a good painstaking Dissent- 
ing Missionary there--a Mr. Howell, whom he is helping in his 
books, schools, &e., &e. Old civilians, like him and J ; 
grencrally know much more of the people, and the languages and 
customs, than the Missionaries co, and can be of great use to 
them. 

Have you heard vet in England of the horrors that took place 
at the funeral of that wretched old Ruxager Srna? Pour 
wives and sere slave-girls were burnt with him; and not a 
word even of remonstrance from the British Government! 
J -says there cannot be a doubt that a word of disapproba- 
tion from the British Resident would have stopped it at once, 
for the whole power of the Punjaub depends on our will, and 
they profess to follow our wishes in everything. ITs it not 
shocking 2. The four Ranees burnt themselves at their own 











desire, from pride of family and caste; but the poor slave-girls 
could have had no such motives, and must have been burnt by 
‘the wretches around them. One Grandee aman pretended he 
meant to burn himself too, and eould searcely be persuaded 
against it; but T believe his was all sham: he knew very well 
they would not let him, because he was useful to the country. 
When poor old Ranjeet Singh was dying, he gave away in cha- 
rities and offerings to the Bramins, in order to propitiate the 
gods, treasure worth a million sterling. He was enormously 
rich, having never hesitated te steal anything he could lay his 
hands on. He wanted to give the immense diamond he stole 
from Shah Soojah. bat his courtiers persuaded lim not. 

Here is another diseracefal story of English ungodliness. 
When Shah Soojah arrived at his capital, Candahar., he and all 
his Mussalmans went cireetly to pay their devotions to a rag of 
Mohammed's shirt, which is kept there as a precious relic. Of 
course, all the Mussulmans had a right to do so, and no one 
would think of preventing them; but think of our Aaroy and 
the British troops and authorities all accompanying him in state 
on suchan errand! T could searcely believe it, but it: is really 


true. 
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August 14th.—Preparations are making for a Burmese war, 
and the Indian newspapers are full of Colonel Burney's wisdom, 
and wishing they had followed his advice Jong ago. There has 
heen a ** petite drolerie’ in the way of treason, headed by the 
Nizam’s brother, but it was found out and stopped long be- 
fore it came to anything. The old experienced hands quiz it 
like the “ petits spectacles” in Paris, but some of the younger 
Collectors, who were not accustomed to such matters, were 
rather frightened, and one Collectress told me very solemnly 
that she understood it had been distinetly announced in’ the 
mosques that all the English ladies were to be seized and made 
slaves of. If you hear any frightful stories, now pensi, for it is 
all fudge. There is another Iittle Rajah trying at a little rebel- 
lion fifty miles from the place at which A how Is; anda 
couple of regiments are sent to settle his mind. J 
soon as he sees the red-coats and Sepoys he will give in, but, 
poor man! Lam rather sorry for him—he has been four or five 
years collecting arms and ammunition and concocting his little 
rebellion, and of course his property will be confiscated, and his 
independent kingdom, such as itis, done away—-and, after all, 
we shall only have © conquered a green blight,” lhe Frank when 
he was a little boy. 

Tam very glad those insects [sent were so curious, and that 
you vave the new specimens to the British Museum. No doubt 
I shall be able to send you plenty more: Todo not at all recol- 
lect which they were, but in future Twill heep numbered dupli- 
cates, that I may learn their names. Pray, ash Mr. Samouelle 
what names were given to the five new species, and let me know. 

I really believe the Madras ladies spend all their time in 
writing notes -—" chels,” as they are called. J do not know ten 
people now, and yet there never passes a day without my having 
one or two * chits ” to answer :—what with writing them, com- 
posing them, finding my penknife, mending my pen, hunting 
for proper note-paper, which is always hidden in some seribbled 
foolscap beginnings of tracts, or such-like, all my morning is 
hindered ;--and their chits are generally only to say ‘* how 
surry they are they have not been able to call lately, that I must 
have wondered at it, and thought,” &c.,&ce. Now, IT never 
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think about it,—“ les absens,” &e.,—and TI would always rather 
they did not call, because YT must sit all day with my hair dressed 
and my best clothes on, waiting for them; and remember the 
thermometer is at 92’. Tam going to-morrow to Mrs. W 
1D) ~ Thave not been able to call on her yet, because we 
live so far off that I quite dread going out for a morning visit 
accoiding to this horrid Madias fashion. If I see her I shall 
say that TP cannot come in the morning, and beg her to come to 
mein the evening ; but for the first visit there is no help :.— 
just now the weather is cloudy, so I shall take advantage of it 
before it clears up. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-SIXTI. 


Madras, September 24th, 1839, 

Ifere is the steamer going, and almost gone, and my letter for 
it not begun, though LP havea whole steamer-load of things to 
say, and scarcely know where to begin; but I have been hin- 
dered by an attack of Indian fever, and the baby also has been 
il], and the doctors talk very seriously of the desirableness of my 
sending her home. That is the grand Indian sorrow—the neces- 
sity of parting with one’s children. Towever, she is still so 
young that we hope change of air may possibly be sufhcient for 
her; and therefore A will feteh ous, and Jeave us at 
Bangalore, a cool place in the table-land above the ghauts, 
while he continues his circuit to Bellary, which he thinks too 
hot for us, 

September 30th.—T have been paying a round of visits to all 
my Madras acquaintances : they seem just tu the same state in 
Which I left them, with nothing in this world to do. You can 
scarcely imagine such a life of inanity. A’ thorough Madras 
lady, in the course of the day, goes about a good deal to shops 
and auctions; buys a great many things she does not want, 
Without inquiring the price; has plenty of bouks, but seldom 
reads—it is too hot, or she has not time—dlihing to “hare her 
time her own,’ I suppose, like old Lady Q ; receives a 








number of morning visitors; takes up a little worsted work ; goes 
to titin with Mrs. C., unless Miss D. comes to tiffin with her ; and 
writes some dozen of © chits.” Every inquiry after an acquaint- 
ance must be made in writing, a> the servants can never under- 
stand or deliver a message, and would turn every “ politesse” 
into an insult. These incessant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption; but the ladies scem to like them, and sit 
at their desks with more zeal and perseverance than their 
husbands in their cutcherries. But when it comes to any really 
interesting occupation, it is pitiable to see the torpor of every 
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faculty worse than torpor: their minds seem to evaporate under 
this Indian sun, never to be condensed or concentrated again, 
The seven-years’ sleep of the Beauty in the fairy-tale was nothing 
to the seven-year’ lethargy of a beauty’s residence in Madras, for 
the fairy lady awoke to her former energies, which I should 
think they never can. 

Chittoor, October sth. —Uere we are on our travels again in 
our way to Bangalore. This Chittoor is a very pretty place, 
with beautiful views all around, but the houses and gardens are 
Ko choked up with trees. that we can see nothing—TI should like 
tocut down half of them. Our road les through the most pic- 
turesque country T have yet seen in India, and TP enjoy the scenery 
in the evenings and early mornings when Tam not asleep We 
are obliged to outrun all the servants, except the ayahs, who 
travel in palanquins like ourselves; so we manage rather, as Mr. 
Wilberforce used to say, “in the wild-beast way” in the day- 
time, but very comfortably notwithstanding. We have a towel 
for a table-cloth, plantain-leayes when dishes are not forthcoming, 
and we put the palanquin-cushions on the floor for sofas. Tra- 
velling by night, lying Aown ina palanquin, is much Tess fatiguing 
tome than sittive upright all day in an Ieneglish carriage. 

Bangalore, October \2th. We arrived here yesterday safe 
and well, after a pretty considerable journey -seven nights tra- 
velling, with a rest of two days and nights half-way. Wealways 
stop on Sundays, but Jast Sunday night our rest did not do us 
much good, for in the middle of the might another traveling 
aady arrived at the bungalow. We had spread ourselves over all 
the rooms, thinking nobody else was likely to come at that time, 
and were very comfortably asleep, when Thad to rise and scuffle 
my things out into the other half of the building, through 
the verandah, ina heavy rain, which was not at all pleasant ; 
after whieh, some thieves came and ran away with a bundle of 
the bearery’ clothes, so they were mahing an uproar, howling 
and yelling the whole night. 

October 16th, -T am charmed with Bangalore, and hope it 
will do us alla great deal of good. The climate at this time of 
the year is delightful, equal to any in Europe. For the first two 
or three days there was a good deal of fog, but it has now cleared 
away, and all is so cool, clear, and bright, that it is quite a plea- 
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sure to feel oneself breathing. The early mornings especially 
are as pleasant as anything I can imagine: they have all the 
sweetness and freshness of an English summer. The air smells 
of hay and flowers, instead of ditches, dust, fried oil, curry, and 
onions, which are the dest of the Madras smells. There are 
superb dahlias growing in the gardens, and to-day I saw a_ real 
staring full-blown hollyhock, which was like meeting an old 
friend from England, instead of the tuberoses, pomegranates, Ke., 
I have been accustomed to see for the Jast two years. We have 
apples, pears, and peaches, and I really should know them one 
from the other, though it must be confessed there is a con- 
siderable family likeness, strongly reminding us of a potato; still 
they look like English fruit: and the boys bring baskets of rasp- 
berries for sale, which are very like blackberries indeed. The 
English children are quite fat and rosy, and wear shoes and 
stockings. 

There are fire-places in most of the houses, and no punkahs in 
any of them. It is altogether very pleasant, but a queer place— 
a sort of cross-breed between the watering-places of every country 
in the world. Ladies going about dressed to every piteh of dis- 
traction they can invent, with long curls which the heat would 
not allow for an hour elsewhere, and warm close bonnets with 
Howers hanging in and out of them like queens of the May ; 
black niggers, naked or not, as suits their taste; an Tnglish 
church, a Heathen pagoda, botanical garden, public ball-rooms, 
Dissenting meeting-house, circulating library, English shops, 
and Parsee merchants, all within sight of each other; elephants 
and horses walking together in pleasant company over a great 
green plain in front of our house, where the soldiers exercise ; 
European soldiers and Sepoys meeting at every step; an evening 
promenade, where people take good brisk walks at an English 
pace, and chirp like English sparrows, while a band of blackies 
play * God save the Queen” and call it the “ General Salute.” 
‘There is a fine old fort here—Tippoo’s stronghold ; a most 
curious place, adjoining the old native town, surrounded with 
mud walls to be strong! The Pettah it is called. The Knglish 
ladies told me this Pettah was “a horrid place—quite native 1” 
and advised me never to go into it; so T went next day, of 
course, and found it most curious—really “ quite native.” It is 
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crammed with inhabitants, and they bustle and hum like bees in 
a beehive. <At first I] thought my bearers would scarcely be able 
to make their way through the crowd of men, women, children, 
and monkeys, which thronged the street. The ground was 
covered with shops all spread out in the dirt; the monkeys were 
scrambling about in all directions, jumping, chattering, and 
climbing all over the roofs of the houses, and up and down 
the door-posts—hundreds of them; the children quarrelling, 
screaming, laughing, and rolling in’ the dust—hundreds of 
them too—in good imitation of the monkeys; the men 
smoking, quarrelling, chatting, and bargaining; the women 
covered with jewels, gossiping at their doors, with screams 
at each other that set my teeth on edge, and one or two. that 
were very industrious, painting their door-steps instead of 
sweeping them; and native music to crown the whole. 
Such confusion was never seen! Landing at Naples is nothing to 
it. As I came out of the gate T met some young Moorish 
dandies on horseback ; one of them was evidently a ‘Serack 
rider,” and began to show off— as great a fool as Count P— —. 
He reined up his ragged horse, facing me and dancing about till 
I had passed ; then he dashed past me at full gallop, wheeled 
round and charged my tonjon, bending down to his saddle-bow, 
and pretending to throw a lance, showing his teeth, and uttering 
iv doud quack! That quack was really too killing. Tam busy 
now making a drawing of a very uncommon pagoda inside the 
fort. It is a mixture of Hindoo and) Moorish architecture, very 
grotesque and curious indeed. J perceive there are regular 
styles and orders in the Hindoo architecture. Wild and con- 
fused as it seems, it is as determinate in its wav as Grecian or 
Gothic. A thinks it is all derived from Jewish or Eeyptian 
traditions, and there is as much of corruption as of trvention in 
their idolatry. Many of the stories in their mythology are most 
curiously like the Talmud, and one sees numbers of idolatrous 
initations of the Temple-service in every Indian pagoda. ‘There 
are outer courts, anda Holy place, an altar of sacrifice, brazen 
bulls, Ge. The Hindoos look upon both snakes and monkeys as 
sacred, but more like demons than gods; and do not you 
remember Adam Clarke's notion among the quaint fancies of 
the world, that Satan tempted Eve in the form of a monkey ? 
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Tn your last you ask whether there is any truth in the account 
of the conversion of a whole tribe of TTindoos in Bengal. I be- 
lieve there ¢s truth in it. J asked Mr. T , and he said he 
had heard nothing to throw discredit on the story, but 1 could 
not learn any more details or particulars than what you seem to 
have heard already. One grows sadly suspicious here of all 





such histories, My mind is, as you say yours is, rather * poi- 
soned ,? still I believe if. ¢s poison, and must not be allowed to 
work. Ido not think the failures, or even the faults, of the 
present Missionary svstem any reason at all for Jessening: exer- 
tion--quife the contrary ; the Jess that) has been done, the more 
remains to be done: but what we want are workmen— school- 
masters especially. T do not see any use in making the collee- 
tions vou mention for the covrerts-- better not, unless it is to 
pay Missionaries or schoolmasters for them. 


* * % * * * 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


Bangalore, November Ist, 1839. 

Tris place is not quite perfect as to climate, I see, pleasant as 
itis. I went a few days ago to call on some friends who live in 
a rather lower ground, in a very pretty nglish-looking house, 
with the compound sloping down towards a tank, to look lke a 
villaon the banks of the Thames: very pretty, but rather deadly— 
“horribly beautiful?’ They walked me round their charming 
damp garden, and into their sweet shady walks, which all smelt 
of ague, ull my feet were as cold as stones, and IT felt myself: in- 
haling fever with every breath J drew. DT hurried home as soon 
as I civilly could, but Thad a sharp fit of fever in the night, 
and was prevented from getting my Jetter ready for the last 
steamer. 

The Europeans here are chiefly military. and the ladies are 
different from any Thave seen yet. Phe climate does not tempt 
them to the dawdling kind of idleness, so they ride about in 
habits made according to the uniform of their husbands’ regi- 
ments, and do various spirited things of that sort. | Then 
there is another set—good-natured, housekeeper-like bodies, 
who talk only of ayahs and amahs, and bad nights and babies, 
and the advantages of Hodgson’s ale while they are nursing, 
and that sort of thing; seeming, jn short. devoted to * suck- 
ling fools and chronicling small beer!” However, there are 
sume of a very superior class —almost always the ladies of the 
colonels or principal officers in the European regiments, “Phese 
seem never to become Tndianized, and have the power of being 
exceedingly useful. Some of them keep up schools for the 
English soldiers’ children, girls especially—superintend them, 
watch over the soldiers’ wives, try to heep and encouraze them 
in good ways, and are quite a blessing to their poor countrs- 
women, 

We hear there has been a great deal of fighting at: Kune, 
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Colonel D had the command of our troops, and has taken 
the country. The Rajah of Kurnool himself was an insignificant 
creature, but it turns out that he was in the pay of some higher 
power, supposed to be the Nizam’s brother, who is trying to 
organize a conspiracy all over the country, but it is always dis- 
covered before it comes to anything. The Rajah of Kurnool, 
being unnoticed and out of the way, was chosen to collect and 
receive al] the arms and ammunition; and when the English 
took his fort an enormous arsenal was found, and quantities of 
gunpowder kept in open chatties, under sheds made of dried 
Jeaves, and such queer contrivances, that it is a wonder the fort 
and the plot were not both blown up together long ago. 

November 4th.— We have just heard news from Rajahmundry 
that has vexed us very much. Mr. X ) Who was appointed 
as A *s temporary substitute, has taken the opportunity to 
turn out, by hook and by crook, under one pretence or another, 
a number of the native Court servants, writers, &c., just in 
order to put in his own dependants from another district. It is 
a shameful proceeding, for the poor people who are thus dis- 
graced and deprived of their livelihood have committed no fault 
at all, and are among the most respectable and clever servants 
of the Court. 

November 5th.—More bad news from poor Rajahmundry. A 
short time ago a violent storm—such a storm as only occurs in 
the tropics—raged all along the coast from Narsapoor to Viza- 
gapatam, and as far inland as Rajahmundry and Samulcottah. 
It must have been most awful. There was an irruption of the 
sea which drove all the shipping on shore, some of it four miles 
inland, and sloops are still fixed in gentlemen’s gardens. It is 
couputed that ten thousand people have been killed. All the 
little native huts et Samulcottah were blown down; all the 
European houses except two unroofed; our house at Rajah- 
mundry all unroofed except one room; all X ’s furniture 
destroyed. We cannot be sufficiently thankful to the hind 
Providence which removed us before it took place, for with our 
two babies there is no saying what dreadful mischief might have 
happened. Neither we ourselves nor the children ever occupied 
the only room that remained safe, and the storm rose so sud- 
denly in the night, that there would not have been time to 
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escape from one part of the house to the other. The destrue- 
tion of property has been enormous: all the goods in the mer- 
chants’ storehouses at Coringa and Ingeram ruined; the crops 
destroved ; the tanks filled with salt water—till the irruption 
of the sea subsided, no fresh water was to be procured all along 
the eoast. Jt has been a most fearful visitation. Tam = very 
sorry indeed for the poor people, already so impoverished by two 
years’ scarcity and constant heavy taxation. The Collectors are 
chiefly bent upon keeping up the revenue, whatever may happen ; 
and the people suffer terribly when they have any additional 
drawback. A tterack Collector,” as the phrase woes, is one 
Who makes a point of keeping up the usual revenue in defiance 
of impossibilidies. ‘Phere may be a famine. a hurricane ; half 
the cultivators may take refuge in another district in despair ; 
there may seem no possible means of obtaining the money: but 
still the Collector bullies, tvrannizes, starves the people—does 
what he pleases, in short,—and contrives to send in the usual 
sum to the Board of Revenue, and is said to bea‘ crack Col- 
lector,” 

December V2th.-—- Al) the fighting at) Kurnool is now. over. 
Colonel D had the command of it. There were some 
European corps, dragoons and others, in the foree. The fort 





which they went to besiege was e@iven up to them directly, and 
they found it full of arms and gunpowder, But after they 
thought the whole affair was over, and that they had settled the 
matter without a shot, a party of Pataus seized the Rajah, and 
our force was obliged to attach them. ‘There was sharp fight- 
ing, and many killed; but it is all setdled now. Colonel 
}) ’s native regiment behaved so well, that, after the charge, 
the English dragoons went up and shook hands with them. and 
said they were as good soldiers as) Englishmen. or ** words to 





that effect.” To saw the party of dragoons come home; poor 
things! they had Jost the most men of any. Their band went 
out to meet them, with a large party of othcers and civilians to 
welcome them home. The band had been practising the =~ Con- 
quering Hero” for a week. and they all marched in in great 
state and Jooking very grand. Then there was a break in the 
procession, and the Jed horses of the men who had been hilled 
followed ; and after that the widows, with their palanquins and 
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bullock-carriages covered with black cloth. IJ think it was the 
most melancholy sight 1 ever saw, from the eatreme contrast of 
all the music and gaiety preceding, and such a mournful change. 
A few days afterwards we saw Colonel D come in at the 
head of his Sepoys, very grand and proud, with all the colours 
and trophies they had taken. ‘There seems no doubt but that 
there really Aas been a combination against us between all the 
Mohammedans in India ; but, now they are put down, I suppose 
we are stronger than ever. It was remarkable that no Moor- 
men came out to see the show of the regiments’ return. In 
general they take such excessive delight in any military spec- 
tacle, that they will come from far and near to see it. This 
conspiracy seems like a last rise of the Mohammedan power: it 
is crumbling away everywhere. The English have now opened 
Affghamstan, and all that country will be under our orders. 
The Madras army is preparing for a Chinese war, and expecting 
to be ordered to China very soon 

Vellore, December \8th.— We are again on our road to 
Madras, and all our plans changed. This is the last letter you 
will receive from me, fur I hope to be “ over the surf” and on 
my way home to you all in another fortnight. We have been 
<0 strongly advised not to Keep little Etta any longer in India, 
that we have at last made up our minds on the subject. A 
las applied for leave of absence, and will accompany her and 
we as far as the Cape, which he can do without losing his 
appointment ; and I am then to proceed to England with 
her. Our passages are taken, and we expect to sail early next 
month. 








THe END, 
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